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of his lectures on Vegetable Physiology, remarks 
that in his neighborhood the disease appeared in 
no season before the plants had attained their full 
growth, and the ripening or maturation of the 
tubers had commenced. The only crops which 
escaped the pestilence, were those grown within 
pure bog soil, the conservative nature of which 
served not only to preserve the tubers when 














Manure by Rotting Plants in Water. 

A year or two ago, an article appeared in the 
London Gardener's Chronicle, recommending the 
water in which flax had been rotted as un excel- 
lent manure for dahlias and other garden flowers. 
The writer made the following remarks upon the 


subject. After stating the results of its applica- 
tion to his plants, he says: ‘*My long acquaint- 
ance with flax led me to observe the effects it had 
upon the water in which it was submerged, pre- 
paratory to breaking and scutching. I found that 
animals soon became extinct, whether in the run- 
ning brook, or in the stagnant pond, if flax had 
been steeped there. Fish or insects could sooner 
exist in a vat of boiling liquid than in the steep 
water of flax. The knowledge of this fact, to- 
gether with the recollection of the good effects 
of steep water on grass lands, induced me to sup- 
ply the roots of my dahlias with smal! quantities 
of the steep water; and my anticipations, that 
benefit would be derived from it, were more than 
realized. 

I also applied flax water for the destruction of 
the green fly, which continually infested my 
plants, and after an ablution with this water, I 
was glad to find they disappeared. In conclusion 
I may mention, that in order that this manure that 
I have proved to be beneficial to hydrangeas, gera- 
niums, roses, &c., may be extensively tried, I 
shall be happy to accommodate any gentleman 
who may wish to try it, with a quantity of the 
steep water in question.”’ 

We have thought of this experiment of the 
writer (Mr. J. Hill) much since reading it, and 
have brought to recollection the fact of seeing 
the fertilizing eflect of a sma}! quantity of water 
in which the common milk-weed, (asdepias syricea) 
had been steeped or rotted fer the purpose of ex- 
perimenting upon the fibre, which is somewhat 
similar to flax. This water, having been thrown 
out on the grass near by, produced quite a fertil- 
izing effeet upon it. We have thus been led to 
suppose that by soaking or rotting any plants in 
vats or ponds of stagnant water, the water, if 
applied to plants or crops, woold act as a fertilizer. 
We do not mean to say that all plants would do 
this, for some of them might contain so much 
astringent matter as to make a very good tanning 
liquor; but we have no doubt that the generality 
of those growing about our farms, and known by 
the appellation of weeds, would do it. Perhaps 
those plame which, like flax, have a quantity of 
green or other matter of a similar n&ture, “which 
holds fibrous barks together, may be much the 
best, but no doubt a thousand other kinds would 
be good. We hope it will be tried during another 
summer; at any rate, those having flax to rot in 
standing water, may recollect that this water is 
valuable to them as a dressing to their grass and 
other crops. 








Evergreens for Shelter. 

There is one beautiful evergreen in Maine 
which might be used for shelters or screens to 
gardens, or other localities, if desired. This is 
what is knowr among usascedar. Itis the Arbor 
Vite of some, ( Thuyia occidentalis of Botanists, ) 
and if planted, will come up and grow in almost 
any soil, from low and wet meadows to dry grav- 
elly knolls. We do not think that if taken up 
from a wet soil, and planted in a gravelly one, it 
would flourish so well, but there are many places 
in almost every town, where the seeds have 
lodged naturally in such places, and where they 
have sprung up and formed natural hedges and 
clumps, which branching thickly from the gréund 
to their tops, form excellent shelter from the cold 
winds. By being kept in the dwarfish state, 
they will retain those low branches, and form a 
beautiful wall of verdure through summer and 
winter. 

There is another evergreen somewhat similar 
in its habits, which is not a mative, but would 
find a congenial home in Maine if introduced 
here. It is the Norway spruce. It is a native 
of Norway in Europe, but can now be obtained 
in abundance at the nurseries. It is in fact a 
species of fir, somewhat similar to our silver firs, 
but grows more bushy near the ground, and thus 
better calculated for a shelter. Capt. J. M. 
Forbes, of Milton, Mass., in a letter to the Hor- 
ticulturist., in July, 1848, thus speaks of them: 
‘*T should think that in the last four years, those 
trees oa the top of my hill have grown on an av- 
erage two and ahalf feet per annum. Some 
of them will average three feet of yearly growth. 
One grew four feet, so that at the present time, this 
plantation of spraces (made about eight years 


ago) will average about fifteen feet high. Others, 


planted at the same time, (then six inches high,) 
are now four or five feet high, though planted in 
a sheltered spot and good soil; but for the first 
five years they were neglected and overrun with 
weeds and grass, so that they scarcely grew at 
all. Two years ago I took them in hand, and 
they have now taken a vigorous start. 

A good, deep soil, and constant cultivation ate 
indispensable to the growth of any tree that is 
—_ planting, and with these advantages I 

‘that trees planted closely wili defy exposure, 
even on the bleakest site.”’ . 


Although this disease has subsided or did eub- 
side last summer among us, it is not gone, and 
perhaps another season may be of such a charac- 





growing, and within it, but also to communicate 
to them the power of withstanding its attacks 
afterwards, One lesson we might draw from 
this fact, namely, that where we had not pure 
bog soil in which to plant our potatoes, we should 
surround them with such dressing and tillage as 
are most assimilated to its conservative properties. 


Catalogue of the Mt. Airy Institute. 

Werhave received the catalogue of the Mt. 
Airy Agricultural Institute. ‘This school is es- 
tablished at Mount Airy, in Germantown, Pa., 
for the purpose of giving instruction in Scientific 
and practical Agriculture, Mathematics and the 
Natural Sciences. Unless there be an Agricul- 
tural School or College in Tennessee, this we 
believe is the only school now in operation in all 
the United States, expressly devoted to the above- 
named design. It was commenced and is carried 
on under the immediate and particular superin- 
tendence of John Wilkinson, who is Principal, 
aided by N. K. Davis, A. B., Teacher of Natu- 
ral Science, and J. Entrup, Linguist. The 
scholars are not numerous, but they are from five 
different States, so that the sciences there taught 
are in a fair way to be pretty widely spread. 
The course of study is well selected, and calcu- 
lated to give thorough knowledge of mathemat- 
ics and physics, chemistry, geology, botany, 
zoology and entomology. 








The students are required to devote a portion 
of each day to the practical operations of the 


familiarity with every branch of husbandry. 

Particular attention is given to the following 
subjects, namely: The best adapted rotation of 
crops to the different soils and climates; breed- 


comparative value, for food, of the different 
grains, roots, grasses, &c.; selecting and fatten- 
ing animals for slaughter; slaughtering and cur- 
ing meats, preserving, composting, and applying 
manures, fertilizing with green crops, &c. &c. 

The student is also instructed in the philoso- 
phy of the construction of implements, machines, 
and vehicles ; their uses, regulation, repairs, &c. 


eulture modern and, skilful, with particular re- 
gard to economy of time aud laber. 

Two evenings of each week are devoted to 
the discussion of al] subjects pertaining to the 
farm, for which ‘‘ farmers’ club’’ meetings are 
held, notes made on the discussions, and recorded 
in the journal which each student is required to 


all the experiments and operations of the farm. 
The Institute has derived its name from its site, 
which is about seven miles from Philadelphia, 
and near one thousand feet above tide water; is 
proverbial for its salubrity, and is in every respect 
eminently adapted to the objects of an Agricul- 
tural Seminary. The students may here, free 
from circumstances that are repulsive, and from 
influences that are immoral, in a location attract- 
ive and healthful, on extensive grounds, and sur- 
rounded by all that can incite to study, to exer- 
tion, and to ennobling employment, by the assist- 
ance of competent and experienced teachers, with 
whom they are associated as members of the 
same family, enjoy the most desirable opportuni- 
ties to prepare themselves to occupy influential 
and useful positions in society. 

There are connected with the Institution up- 
wards of seventy acres of tillable land, with very 
extensive buildings, frait and ornamental nurse- 
ries, green-house plants, &c. &c. 

The Tuition year is divided into two terms of 
five months each. The summer term commences 
on the first Thursday of April, the winter term 
on the first Thursday of October. 

The charge for tuition, board, washing, fuel, 
and lights is one hundred dollars per term, paya- 
ble in advance, Latin and Greek included.— 
French, German, and music extra. 


Bureau. 

When we consider that probably three-fourths 
of the population of the country are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits—that agriculture is emphat- 
cally the leading interest, and essential to the 
wealth and prosperit? of the nation, and that 
every individual in the land is either directly or 
indirectly interested in its success, it is a matter 
of surprise that our National and State Legisla- 
tures have so neglected it. It must be that the 
farmers themselves have heretofore been too re- 
miss in asking for that assistance and encourage- 
ment which it,is the duty of these bodies to 
grant. In this respect we are far behind the 
monarchical governments of Europe, the most 
of which are liberal in their expenditures for the 
improvement of agriculture withia their borders. 
'It is clearly the duty of Congress and the State 
res to make liberal appropriations for 
the collection and dissemination of statistical and 
other information relative to agriculture. 

A small sum judiciously expended in a work of 
this kind, will tend more to the real prosperity 
of the people, and the development of the re- 
sources of the country, than millions lavished 
upon the army and navy. We wish to see more 
| done by Congress towards fostering and encour- 
aging the arts of peace, and in disseminating 
useful knowledge among the people; and we 
hope to see the recommendation of the President 
and Secretary of the Interior relative to the es- 
tablishment of an Agricultural Bureau, promptly 
carried into effect on a scale of liberality worthy 
of this great nation. The publication of the 
| statistics and experiments in the Patent Office 
Reports, has been productive of good,—but this 
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farm, in which sufficient time is spent to insure a | 
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management of the dairy, and of swine; the 


The crops produced are various, the system of | 
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portance in our country, and embodies within it- 
self the principal elements of our national wealth 
and power ; and it should be with us as it has 
been and is with all other prosperous civilized na- 
tions, a leading object of public care and patron- 
age. The principal nations of Europe have their 
Agricuhural Boards, known by various names, 
under the direction of men of high scientific at- 
tainments, supported out of the revenues and con- 
nected with the Administration of the Govern- 
ment. And, to borrow the language of the Fa- 
ther of his Country, in his Jast annual message ; 


to the increase of improvement, by stimulating 
to enterprise and experiment, and by drawing to 
a common centre the resulis everywhere of indi- 
vidual skill and observation, and spreading them 
thence over the whole nation. Experience ac- 
cordingly has shown that they are very cheap in- 
struments of immense national benefit.”’ 

No direct aid bas been extended by our Gov- 
jernment to Agriculture, except by the yearly 
collection and publication through the Patent Of- 
fice, of some agricultural experiments apd statis- 
tics, and recently the analysis of some soils, and 
| vegetable productions. ‘The means thus applied, 
though useful in their results, are wholly inade- 
| quate. 








| ‘To meet the great object fully, and give to this | 


\leading branch of American industry the aid 

which it so well merits, I respectfully suggest the 
lestablishment of an Agricultural Bureau, con- 
jnected with this Department, but separated from 
|the Patent Office. The expense would be small 
compared with the end to be accowplished. 


| If this suggestion should meet with the appro- 
| bation of Congress, and the organization of a Bu- 
|reau become a subject of consideration, much aid 
|may be derived from consulting the systems 
‘adopted by France and Belgium, both of which 
have done much toward the advancement of agri- 
|culture asa science. Belgium, it is believed, has 


| partly owing to this, partly to the natural fertility 
of its soil, the best cultivated and must highly 
productive country in Europe.” 
Capability of the Soil. 
Perhaps no one at the present day has any 
just conceptions of the capability of the soil, or 
|its power, under the most liberal and skilful 
|management, of producing crops. Agriculture 
|in this country, is yet in its infancy ; the work of 
improvement is but just commenced ; and even 
when good results are obtained, they are often 
regarded as chance occurrences, which the farm- 
er krows not how to produce again. When 
the soil becomes improved by draining, subsoil- 
ing and thorough tillage, and is enriched by the) 
proper application of all those materials-of which | 
‘it stands in need,—when the farmers, generally, 
have an accurate knowledge of their business, | 
‘the increased productiveness of the seil would | 
now appear to us astonishing or incredible. 
| The following statement from Prof. Mapes, of | 
the Working Farmer, will serve to give us some | 
| idea of what may be done with the soil, under | 
enlightened and skilful management. In this} 
ease the success is not the surprising result of a | 
blind experiment, but the result which may gen- 
‘erally be obtained by a clear understanding the 
whole matter, and a proper adaptation of means 
| to ends. 

‘* He who would profit by farming, should so 
|apply his manures, that all the gases may be 
retained by the soil for the use of plants, instead 
| of being wasted by useless exposures of fertiliz- 
jing materials in barn-yards. He should not be 
contented with raising a single crop each season 
| from the same piece of land, but follow those 
, sub-successions which are now so well under- 
stood. Two years since we tried the following 
sub-succession, on land thoroughly sub-soiled 
|and under-drained, and six times surface-plowed 
| before being planted. As early as practicable in 
spring, we planted early potatoes, (mammoth 
nutmeg potatoes) and thirty days before the pota- 
| toes were ripe, we pat outa cabbage plant be- 
|tween every four hills of potatoes, thus having 








jthe same number of cabbage plants as hills of 


‘potatoes. Thus the cabbage plants were put in 
the most moist part of the soil and partially shaded 
by the potato tops. Cabbage plants root much 
more firmly by being slightly shaded during the 
early part of their growth, and when thus plant- 
ed, as the potato vines die, the plants gradually 
receive the san and become properly acclimated. 
The digging of the potatoes was cultivation to the 
cabbages, and after the removal of the potatoes, 
we planted double rows of white globe turnips in 
their place. ‘The result was, that we obtained 
three hundred and eight anda half bushels of 
potatoes, and three thousand cabhages, and six 
hundred bushels of white globe turnips, from a 
‘single acre, being three crops in one season. 
There are many similar sub-successions, and 
those who pursue market gardening, do so to 
profit, only by averaging three crops or more per 
season. In the above experiment we used eighty 
half cords of manure per acre, and incorporated 
with it smal) quantities of all the inorganic 
materials which the plants required, and which 
were not in sufficient quantities in the soil, having 
previously made a careful analysis to ascertain its 
requirements. The expense of manure, labor, 
&c., will not exceed one hundred and fifty dollars 
per acre, while the results at ordinary prices wil} 
amount to five hundred and eighty dollars, leaving 
a net profit of more than four hundred dollars. 
On land similarly treated this year, we have 
raised twenty-four thousand late Bergen cabbages 
on twe acres, which crop could -not have been 
perfected with double the quantity of manure on 
unsub-soiled land. Our surface plow ran seven- 
in the bottom of the surface furrow, disturbed the 
suil without raising it seventeen inches more. 
Last fall the two acres were ridged and back fur- 
rowed, sub-sviling the furrows, and so left during 
winter for disintegration during ” 
Ixcomevstiete Cuorn. Ata meeting of the 
British Association, Sir David Brewster read a 
paper ** Ona specimen of incombustible cloth, 
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‘: This species of establishment contributes doubly | 


| the best organized agricultural department ; and, | 


for the dresses of of ladies and children, manu-| 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 


Good Farming in Pennsylvania. 
Mount Arry Ac. Ixstirure, 
, Pa., Dec, 25, 1849. 

Mr. Eprror :—Having noticed in a late No. 
of your valuable paper, an article headed “* Down 
East Farming,’’ in which there is a statement of 
the amount of crops produced per acre, by Mr. 
Walton, and another by Mr. Joseph Bailey, of 
Topsfield, I thought it might not be uninteresting 
to some of your readers to see a statement de- 
scriptive of our system of cropping on the Insti- 
tute farm, containing about sixty-five acres of 
| farming Jand; also the amvunt of stock kept on 
the same, which is as follows, for the year to end 





Philadelphia market for feeding carriage horses, 
45 cents per bushel. Potatoes, 1100 bushels, at 
70 cents per bushel. Common Turnips, 2296 
bushels, at 13 cents. per bushel, and about 900 
bushels of Ruta Bagas, Sugar Beets and Pars- 
nips, worth about 40 cents per bushel. Total 
amount of Roots about 7000 bushels. Crrea.s. 
Maize, 300 bushels; Oats 150 bushels: Wheat 
220, or 36 6-32 bushels per acre; Rye, 200 bush- 
els; Buckwheat, 20—Tot«! 890 bushels. 

Farm Srock. An average of 12 cows, 1 pair 
\of noble Yankee oxen, 3 horses, and from 30 to 
fifty swine. The swine, however, were not fat- 
tened, but were all (that is, the young ones) sold 





jis $314. 

|. Besides this, the vegetables for a family of 
| furty persons have been produced on the place, 
[and an abundance of hay and other fodder for all 
ithe stock. Now, we consider this fair cropping, 


jand what it excels the common products of the 
same amount of land under other systems of 
"management, is mainly attributable to the facts 
| that we use the subsoil-plow in all our tillage, 
|and soil, (that is, feed in stables in summer, on 
| green food,) all the farm stock about one half 
ithe sammer, and by carefully preserving, com- 
| posting and applying all the manure that can be 
| made on the farm. 

| ‘The soil is an open, thirsty mica sand, resting 
}an a very porous rock of mica, sand and slate. 

It requires a liberal and frequent application of 
|manare. We purchase nothing but guano, gyp- 
|sum, bone-dust and lime; barn-yard or stable 
| manure commanding $3 per two-horse load here. 

‘The night-soil and urine we compost with pul- 
verised charcoal, anthracite coal ash and gypsum, 


j}and use it in the hills of corn and drills of pota- | 


ltoes. The other manure of the farm, viz., that 
\from the stys, cattle and horse stables, weeds 
frum the gardens, gleanings from the roadsides, 
waste tops of the root crops, &c., are all com- 
posted together, though not allowed to decay but 
slightly in the heap, but turned in with the first 
crops of the rotation in a long or undecomposed 
state. 

The crops which we use for soiling, are, Lu- 
cern, which we cut four or five times in the 
course of the summer—Maize, planted in close 
drills—Rye, sown early the autumn previous, 
and Orchard Grass and Clover (Red) mixed. 

They are all fed in stables, and the cattle kept 
on good beds of straw and leaves, by which an 
astonishing amount of manure is made, and many 
cattle kept on a comparatively small piece of 
land. The stables are kept sweet and clean, 
and are daily strewed with the chaff of the grains, 
(which are never fed on account of the abundance 
of leaves and seeds of bitter weeds they contain 
that are injurious to the cattle, besides they im- 
part an unpleasant flavor to the milk,) also fine 
coal, which we get from the Railroad Depot from 
the locomotives where pine wood is burned, for 
one cent per bushel, and groung gypsum. 

‘The cows are turned out in the yard or in a 
convenient pasture every fair day, for a portion of 
the day. In winter the cows are liberally fed 
on chopped cornstalks, hay and turnips steamed. 
The fuel required costs about 20 cents per diem 
for all the stock, swine included, which are fed 
on warm feed in winter. 

By steaming turnips with the stalks and hay, 
and allowing the steam to escape until the tur- 
nips are done, they will impart no unpleasant 
flavor to the milk, and they will require no chop- 
ping. 

The subsoil-plow that I use is one of my own 
getting up, and is the best in use in the country, 
is very strong, easy of drafi, durable, and easily 
adjusted, and, withal, costs but pine dollars, full 
trimmed. With it we dig our conical shaped 
roots, and it is at least 50 per cent. better than 
any other plow, and 75 per cent. over spade dig- 
ging. We plowed out an acre of carrots, which 
yielded 673 bushels, in six hours with one pair of 
horses. The plow is so arranged that we can 
plow any depth from 7 to 22 inches. I have sub- 
soiled a stiff clay 14 inches in depth with one 
pair of oxen of medium size. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Jxo. Winkinson. 

Notre. The above interesting account shows 
what may be done by a proper application of 
means. We should like to see a description of 
Mr. W.’s improved subsoil-plow. Either his 
soil is easier than any we have in this vicinity, or 
it is a great improvement on the subsoil-plow 
used among us. Eb. 





Written for the Maine Farmer. 
Cheapest Food for Animals. 

Ma. Eprror :—I wish to inquire, through the 
columns of your highly useful journal, what I 
can feed store hogs with the cheapest—shorts at 
17 cents per bushel, and weighing 18 Ibs. to the 
bushel, or corn at 80 cents per bushel, and of the 
usual weight! Will the pork be of equal value, 
if fed with shoris as if fed upon cern! And 
how is corn to be fed so as to give the must nu- 
triment! This subject has not received proper 
attention, If we are expecting to realize profits 
from our farming operations, we must learn what 
kinds of food will fatten our pork and beef tothe 
best advantage, and which will do it cheapest. 

1 hope, therefore, to get the opinions of the 
farming ity upon this subject, for in what 












April, 1850. Carrots, 2673 bushels, worth in . 


for breeders. The amount suld since May last, . 


| of shorts, or of bran, or of middlings, with a| 
| view of determining their nutritive values. 

Some years since, Mr. Colman instituted some 
experiments in order to ascertain the best mode | 
of using corn for fattening hogs. The result in| 
his case was that Indian meal boiled to a mush | 
was the best mode, and that when corn could be 
purchased for four shillings per bushel, and pork | 
could be sold for six cents per pound, a fair profit | 
might be made at the business of fattening pork. | 

If any one can give us practical facts in regard | 
to feeding shorts, or any other of the cheap kinds | 
of food, as above suggested, we should like to | 
hear from ther. Eb. 





Written for the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Evrron: —The farmers of our State | 
ought to give more attention to the business of 
making beef. Every branch of farming, to be 
rendered highly profitable, should be well under- 
stood and rightly conducted. | 

Maine no doubt will become first among the | 
States for hay crops, and indeed the soil and cli- | 
mate of our State are well calculated for the pro- | 
duction of excellent summer feed for cattle.— | 
We can easily raise any desirable quantity of | 
roots at a very light expense—and such kiuds of | 
roais as experience proves to be most profitable | 
for fattening cattle. 

If beef cattle, while fattening, are confined to | 
the stall or yard, an abundance of manure may | 
be saved, which is better fur the farmer than 
ready cash. 

Let the cattle, while fattening, have about as | 
much good hay as they will eat, as well as a sup- 
ply of roots. There is more nutriment in a ton | 
of excellent early cut hay than farmers in general | 
imagine. 

By the way, Mr. Editor, I will give you some 
account of a yoke ot beef cattle which I sold | 
last year. These were a pair of five years old | 
oxen, of not more than middling size, but rather | 
thrifty. When turned out to pasture in the} 
| spring, they were in what would be called pretty | 
| fair working order—nothing more. The feed in | 

the pasture was pretty good, but it would not be 
| called extraordinary. About the last of July, 1) 
| commenced feeding them with first rate early cut | 
| hay; that is to say, I gave them what we farmers | 
call ** a foddering ”’ of hay each morning. As| 
| the oxen would probably thrive better if kept in | 
| the open yard during the night in summer, they | 
were not confined in the barn, but were “ tied | 
‘up,”” early each morning, to eat their allowance | 
of hay, so that none should be wasted by ** tram- | 
pling,” &c. Being fed in the morning, when | 
the stomachs of the animals were empty, they | 
cousumed a goodly quantity, and they were then 
turned to the pasture during the day with the 
cows. They were confined to the yard during 
the night constantly through the summer, and 
the manure, I think, was pretty good pay for 
pasturing. Now for the result. The oxenearly 
in the autumn were pronounced by drovers to be 
superior market beef, and readily sold for an ex- 
tra price. This may go to prove that to com- 
*mence feeding beef cattle early in the season, in 
,» part with good early cut hay, is a profitable mode 
of management. Late in autumn, or after the 
frost has made inroads upon the grass, the farm- 
er will do well to carry on the process of fatten- 
ing with roots and good hay. J. E. Roure. 

Rumford, Dec., 1849. 

| 
Swamp Muck, or Peat. 

This substance abounds in almost every sec- 

tion of our country, and is capable of producing 
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qualities of it will answer a good purpose if put 
upon the land just as it is dug, without any mix- 
ture of lime or other substance. We witnessed 
the greatest beneficial effects of muck or peat 
that we have ever seen, not long since, upon the 
farm of Mr. James Buckalew, and also upon the 
farms of Mr. Forman Hendrickson, and Mr. Jno. 
L. Hendrickson, in New-Jersey. The last-nam- 
ed gentleman showed us a piece of corn that av- 
eraged, this year, sixty-three bushels to the acre. 
Seven years ago, the field where it grew had a 
dressing of 12 or 14 Joads of muck, and one bush- 
el of lime to each load, and has had nothing 
since. Previous to the dressing of muck, the 
soil had been quite exhausted. Another New- 
Jersey farmer, Mr. Fizekiel Coombs, has com- 
pletely renovated a worn-out farm by the use of 
muck. We call attention to these gentlemen, 
that all who have this valuable fertilizer upon 
their farms, may see what has been done by oth- 
ers, and what they can also do themselves. 
[American A griculturist. 





Inruuence or AGaricutruraL Peniopicats. 
Agricultural reading is anvther subject to which 
I would call your attention. Papers designed 
chiefly for those interested in farming pursuits, 
engaging as they do the best intellect and most 
practical talent in the land, must be a store-house 
of interesting and useful knowledge. They are 
moreover, our common medium for interchanging 
thought and opinions, and for coinmunicating from 
one to the other, our useful discoveries. Though 
the ignorant and penurious may spurn such means 
of gaining intelligence; yet, it is observable and 
encouraging, that among the more intelligent far- 
mers, are always to be found the best patrons of 
our Agricultural prints. And where the land is 
in the highest state of cultivation, and the domes- 
tie arrangements are of the most agreeable charac- 
ter, you will discover intelligence to use and ap- 
preciate those publications which are designed to 
bring conveniences and improvements to their 
farms and dwellings. Go the country over and 
you will see that, in all the cases of failure in 
realizing a fair profit from the farm, there has not 

wanting the requisite capital, the energy, 

the bone and muscle, so much as the desirable 

intelligence to give a right direction to their other 

powers. The maxim, ‘knowledge is power,” 

is applicable in no case more than that of farming. 
[Moses Eames’ Address. 





























the greatest fertility in old worn-out soils. Some | 


From the Chronotype. 
THE POPULAR CREED. 
BY CHARLES P. SHIRAS. 


Dimes and dollars! dollars and dimes! 
An empty pocket’s the worst of crimes! 
Ifa man is down, give him a thrust— 
Trample the beggar into the dust! 
Presumptitous poverty’s quite appalling! 
Knock him over! kick him for falling! 
If a man is op, ob! lift him higher! 
Your suul’s for sale and he's the buyer— 
Dimes and dollars! dollars and dimes! 
An empty pocket's the worst of crimes! 


T know a poor, bat a worthy youth, 
Whose hopes are built on a mailen’s truth, 
But the maid will break her vows with ease, 
For a wooer cometh whose claims are these : 
A hollow heart and an empty head, 
A face well tinged with the brandy red, 
A soul well trained in villainy’s schoo!— 
And Cash—sweet cash!—he knoweth the rule; 
Dimes and dollars! dollars and dimes! 
Au empty pooket’s the worst ofterimes! 


I know a bold and honest man, 

Who strives to live on a Christian plan, 

But poor he is, and poor will be, 

A scorned and hated wretch is he: 

At home he meeteth a starving wife, 

Abroad he leadeth the leper’s life— 

They stroggle against a fearful odds 

Who will not bow to the people’s gods! 
Dimes and dollars! dollars and dimes! 
An empty pocket’s the worst of crimes! 


So get ye wealth, no matter how! 

**No questions asked” of the rich | trow— 

Steal by night, and steal by day, 

(Doing it all in a legal way) 

Join the Church and never forsake her, 

Learn tu cant and insult your Maker; 

Be hypocrite, liar, knave and fool, 

But don’t be poor !—remember the rule: 
Dimes and dollars! dollars aud dimes! 
An empty pocket’s the worst of crimes! 





The Dairy and the Dollars. 
For the year 1849 the labors of the Dairyman 
are over, and by this time his returns have solved 


smal! sum of money, is within the reach of the 
poorest person who may desire to purchase. 

It may be presumed that another year we shall 
ste fewer large cheeses ia the country. “A 
nimble sixpence is betier than a slow shilling.’ 

[Ashtabula Telegraph. 


Novel Method of Grafting. 
Finding my name in your journal, as having 
given some instruction to my valued friend, E, J. 
Capell, in relation to summer and fall grafting, 
1 am induced to send you a brief notice of my 
practice of that kind of grafting. 
About the summer of 1825, I, by request, buad- 
ded or innoculated a small narsery of apples, for 
‘a friend in a distant State. Finding that I 
| had not quite a sufficiency of scions of some vari- 
| eties, I dressed the smal] twigs, containing the 
| terminal buds of some dozen stems, in the form 
| of long half-wedges, and inserted them under the 
| bark, in the manner of budding. Finding that 
| these took quite as successfully as buds, and that 
stems from which the bark would not slip could 
| be used as well as others, I continued to practice 
| it; and 1 have found it equally suceessful in va- 
| rious kinds of trees, and at all seasons of the 
; year, when the bark of the stock separates freely 
from the wood. 
| I last spring, grafted several Vergalieu pears 
in this manner, inte quince stocks; they are pow 
growing. I grafied a few peach trees in this 
| Way, on the 28th of October, 1848, but few trees 

would receive the graft; of those that did, seme 
| will probably bear fiuit next summer. I have 
| fuand this method of using the terminal bud 
| very convenient, especially in peach and necta- 
| rine trees. Many of the buds of these trees, af- 
j}ter they begin to bear fruit, have no power to 
| produce anything but blossoms. The terminal 
| bud is always a wood-bud, and its shoot is vigor- 
ous, 


Among the advantages of this mode of graft- 





| ing, the following may be named: Ist, The pro- 


| cess is simple, easy, and may be rapidly perform- 


ne great question of Profit and Loss. Laborious | ed. 2d. It is less liable to be injured by careless- 


cannot but be attended with much pleasure. In 


theme of the Puet, and never dilated upon, but to 
be eulogised; and the artificial sons and daughters 


meadows—and the fragrance of the milk-pail, as 
it bears to the Dairy the spoils of the meek den- 
izens of the yard and pasture.”’ 

But all such abstractions as the above, though 
they may beguile the passing moment are ‘‘tri- 
fles light as air,’’ to the practical man; who, ad- 
miring the blossom, has yet, always a special eye | 
| to the fruit. 

The fruits of this year's dairying have not 
turned out as satisfactory on the whole, as was 
anticipated. Prices have receded, for the usu- 
ally made descriptions of cheese. A year ago 
there was among Farmers a sanguine feeling—a 
kind of dairy-fever. Old habits, and articles of 
farming production were thrown aside, and cows 
were in demand to an extent beyond former pre- 
cedent, in this and al] the adjoining counties. In 
the last three years the average value of cows 
has doubled. It was believed that the farmer 
could employ his land in no more profitable way 
then appropriating it to the feeding of cows for 
the purposes of the Dairy. The markets relied 
}upon were the Eastern and Foreign; the home 
| consumption in our own neigborhood being, from 
habit, very’ trifling. It might easily be shown 
that this ought not to be so, and that a fashion 
ought to be introduced on the Reserve, of intro- 
ducing our cheese more largly into our dietary, 
to the exclusion of a good deal of meat and sugar; 
a change whose effects would be soon seen in | 
the improved health and invigorated constitutions 
of our population. The home consumption would 
then be some check on the fluctuations of the 
markets East. 

Four cents and four cents and a half per tb. 
have been the raling quotations this fall for most 
descriptions of cheese, bought to go East. This 
is a low figure; seeing that the quotatious at Liv- 
erpool are 12 cents, and that market quite are 
at last advices. The question then comes up, 














| 1830 or 1831. 


jand unremitting as have been his exertions | ness, &c. 3d. In case of failure, from whatever 
throughout the season, a retrospect of his toils | 


/ cause, the stock remains uninjured, and the work 


‘may be repeated any required number of times. 
all ages of the world his avocations have been the | 


ith. It may be performed at almost any period 
except in winter. For spring-grafting, the scions 


| should be collected before the buds swell. 
of the city, when inclined to be sentimental, have | 


} much to say “‘of rural felicity—of the flowery 


A. B. Lawrence. 
Liberty, Amite Co. Mississippi, Oct. 1849. 
{American Agriculturiet. 
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Iuverting Fence Posts. 


Me. Freas: | have frequently seen it assert- 


_ed in the agricultural jourvals and other papers, 


that fence posts, by being inverted, last much 
longer, and are more durable in every description 
of soil, than when set in the ordinary way. The 
experiments and facts adduced in support of this 
position, have accurmulated so fast of late, that it 
appears to me the most sceptical must waver 
under so vast a weight of uoimpeachable testi- 
mony. In my own experience nothing calculated 
either to confirm or confute this theory has yet 


_oceurred, but I have the written testimony of sev- 
_ eral enlightened friends to corroborate its correct- 


ness. A neighbor of mine, who, some years 


| since, resided in one of the New England States, 
| informed me recently that he had occasion, while 


there, to build a line of fence, on a cross road, 
dividing his estate, and that having heard of the 
superior durability of posts when inserted in this 
way, he undertook to test the theory, and for this 
purpose set every other post (they were of white- 
oak) with top down. This he thinks was in 
In visiting his old homestead last 
autumn, he had the curiosity to inspect this fence, 
and to his surprise found that those posts which 


\ had been set in an inverted order, were, to all 


appearance, sound and good, while those which 
had been set with the butts down were, in almost 
every instance, decayed. In some few instances 


| it had been necessary to replace the latter, and 


those which had net been replaced, were so rot- 
ten that a slight concussion would have beeo suf- 
ficient to break them atthe surface. Another 


| friend, twenty-one years since, in the same State, 


set two chestnut posts for the purpose of hanging 
agate. ‘Three years sinee, one of these posts, 





: , which had been placed in the soil with the bout 
are the quality and form of our cheese such as ‘end down, was examined, and found to be too 
the markets east demand! The answer to this | och decayed to subserve any longer the end for 
ha ge ee ae a of price at St | which it was designed; while the other, set with 
Be cea cxh begs our most intelligent and ij the top end in the soil, searcely exhibited any ap- 
cautious merchants, that his experience of New | pearance of rot. On the same farm he sleo built 
York prices of cheese, acquired during his fall / a line of stake and board fence, one half of which 
vee to make purchases, settled in hie mind, con- | he built with the stakes inverted. This half of 
clusively, the form and weight of cheese intended | the line remained perfeetly erect and the stakes 
for export or for city use. He found on enquiry | sound for a period of four years; the other part, 
at the highest sources, that while five and a half where the stakes were inserted in the ordinary 
cents was the top price for our Jarge sized cheese, ‘way, required re-sharpening the second spring. 
the small sizes, say from t6n to twenty pounds, | Such testimony, coming as it does from valuable 
were quick of sale at nine and wine a half cents. | .orces, ought at least to have some weight in 
This, he declared, was a fact worth knowing by | our minds; and even though it should fail to pro- 
a country merchant, in the habit of buying cheese; juce actual conviction, it ought to induce ua to 
and it is a fact worth knowing by those who make |mnake experiments by whieh, ultimately, we could 
cheese. Why, here is a differerce of nearly 100 not fail of arriving at the truth. By charting, 
per cents; between the prices of the large and the | .jiptitly, the suriace of wood intended to be in- 
small article! —Yes, but the small fellows do not | i, ymed in the soil, either for fencing or other pir- 
begin to have the nuble appearance of the mam- | poses, its durability is greatly increased. Posto, 
mouth breed. True; and it may be this love of fed prepared, last a long time; so also do stakes. 
the great scale, which has Jed to large cheese | (G Tel "| 


and smal) profits. | _ 

Five and a half per pound for /arge, and nine Peace. A spirited Peace meeting was holden 
and a half forsmall cheeses in New York! It | in Montreal on Tuesday the 27th of November 
would seem the heaving may be easily avoided. | A number of religious denominations were rep- 
Large cheeses however, skilfully and carefully | resented, and the speech of the evening was 
made and kept are bad travellers. The principle made by Rev. Mr. Corder, who had recent] y 
of decomposition is inherent in every cheese, and returned from the Peace Congress in Paris. A 





nothing but dryness can arrest it, but in large 
dairies this degree of dryness is difficult of attain- 
meot,—is seldom attained. What is called 
“heaving” in cheese is simply fermentation and 
this is the first step to decomposition, witch is 


tharacter has Jed to their fall in value. 
- Messrs. Wick, Barber and others, manufactur- 
of “thin” cheese, it is presamed make no com- 


made them shy Of the article, and their loss of 


a lessened value of the article in the 


Peace Society was formed on this basis, that ‘‘an 
jaepedes arms for the settlement of national or - 
| international difficulties, is injurious to the best ~~ 
interests of humanity and contrary to the spirit of 
the Christian Religion.’ Mr. Cordner, was 
elected as one of the officers of the Society, and 








Erwer tw Svurcery. The Salem Gazette 
says that the unfortooate Irishman, whose last 
gpree” brought him undecthe wheels of the 
railroad engine, on Monday evening, had both his 
legs amputated on the same night, The opere- 
+ peians aime estan te eternenal esos 
slumbered as calnly as an infant through the am — 
putation of both his limbs, without the least sign 
of pain or distress. te 
to avoid being duaned. hh is, nevertorun in debs. 
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R. BATON, Proprietor. | ‘ 
AUGUSTA: 
THURSDAY MORNING, JANUARY 10, Leal 
Yankee Ingenuity. 

We have often admired the ingenuity of 
some individuals in the art of constracting articles 
of different kinds, when they never had any par- 
ticular training to that peculiar business. There 
are a couple of farmer's boys up in Mercer, in 
this State, that can make as handsome violins as 
any of the “old Cremonas."” How they will 
struments, we cannot judge; but we have no 
doubt that a skilful performer would make them 
discourse most excellent music. One of them 
was made with such tools on!y as could be found 
in acooper’s shop. Our neighbor, Stephen Sew- 
all, Esq., of Winthrop, a gentleman with enough 
of this world's goods to enable him to live leisure- 
ly, has nevertheless been most industriously em- 
ployed, during the past year, in constructing a 
large organ, merely by way of amusement. The 
result is that he has finished a Jarge and beautiful 
charch organ, of admirable tone and power. 
Little more than a year ago he was wholly unac- 
quainted even with the principles on which organs 
were constructed; but after fitting himself with a 
shop and tools, he commenced the task , and has 
the satisfaction of a perfect triumph of his reso- 
Jution and industry in the possession of as good 
an instrament of the kind, either as it regards 
excellence of construction or richness of tone, as 
can be found in any city in the Union. 

We frequently see, in the journals of the day, 
notices of the success of self-taught mechanics 
and artisans, inthe construction of some ingenious 
machine or instrument that requires the application 
of science and mechanical skill. 

In the last number of the Medical Intelligencer, 
we find the following notice of a microscope, 
made by Mr. Allen, of Springfield, Mass., a self- 
taught optician, the magnifying and defining 
power of which is very remarkable. The red 
corpuscles of the human blvod are exhibited, un- 
der the prodigious power of this instrument, with 
wonderful distinctness. When compared at Cam- 
bridge, last week, with several microscopes from 
the first establishments of Europe, Mr. Allen’s 
was equal to any of them. Even the celebrated 
instruments of Oberhauser, so well known abroad, 
possessed no advantages over Mr. Allen’s work. 
If, says the Intelligencer, scientific men would 
extend a fostering hand to this American Genius, 
they would not be disappointed in their expecta- 
tions. We learn that Mr. Allen has sold the 
above instrument in New York for $150. 











Perhaps we are rather tardy in acknowledging 
the receipt of the Report of the Commissioner 
of Patents (Mr. Burke) for 1848. By the kind- 
ness of Messrs. Bradbury and Hamlin we have 
received a copy from each. It is an interesting 
report, and gives a mass of statistical matter in 
relation to the progress of mechanical and agri- 
cultural art that cannot be so conveniently found 
any where else. 

But why is it so shamefally pfinted’ Do not 
the United States pay enough for this business, 
to have it done in decent style, and on suitable 
paper? Let any one compare this Report which 
is published as a Congressional document, with 
the Transactions of the New York State Ag. 
Socety, which is published as a State document, 
and mark the great difference in favor of the 
New York work. More copies of this report 
are circulated among the people than any other, 
and as they are highly prized by them, and kept 
in their libraries as books of reference, this one 
at least should be dove in respectable style. 

We see that the present Commissioner of Pat- 
ents has engaged Dr. Lee, Editor of the Gene- 
see Farmer, to prepare the Agricultural depart- 
meat of the report for 1849, and, as the Dr. is 
‘at home ’’ in that business, we may expect 
much valuable matter and many interesting facts 
brought forward by him. 


Lady Franklin. 

It is rumored abroad that Lady Franklin, the 
wife of the Commander of the British Expedi- 
dion to the Northern Ocean, that sailed two or 
three years ago, aod have not since been heard 
of, is coming over to the United States to make 
some arrangements with our Government to as- 
sist ia: sending expeditions in search of him. No 
doubt every facility consistent with duty to our 
own people, will be granted her. The British 
Government have been a long time exploring the 
high northern seas with a view of finding a 
northwest passage to India. No doubt, in some 
seasons thers is a passage open that way, but it 
is frozen up more seasons than it is open, and of 
course of no great value to the commercial world. 
Many interesting discoveries have been made in 
those seas, and many more remain to be made. 
Captain Franklin has probably sailed into 
“Symmes” hole,” and when he returns, will 
have wonderful accounts to give of the new in- 
terior continent. 

Tachygraphic Pictures. 

We see by the Patent Office Report that a 
patent has been taken out for the above kind of 
pictures. The report says the term is derived 
from Greek words signifying to paint quickly. 

Under tie patent for this invention quite a new 
branch in the art of painting has been commenced, 
and although of limited scope, yet it is interest- 
ing and ingenious in its special applications. 
The general features of the art consist mainly in 
giviog very high lights and deep shadows to such 
pictures as snow scenes, representations of con- 
flagrations, water falls and water scenery gener- 
ally, and such like, by painting upon glass with 
Indian ink or colors, and using for the strong 
lights a translucent material, and placing behind 
the picture a sheet of bright metal, such as com- 
mon tin, &c. Viewed in a strong light, the pic- 
tures have a fine effect. 


. Powrrarr or Lovis A. Gopey. We have re- 
ceived a capital portrait of Louis A. Godey, of 
Philadelphia, the successful projector and propri- 
etor of that popmlar monthly ‘The Lady’s Book.’ 
It is admirably engraved by 


Armstrong, 
from a ee eau P, ? D.C. Collins, 
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and designed to 
of the Lady's Book. Wt, 
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Ersughot or oversby mer where tors | 
over any mass where it is thrown, 
“render it an admirable for this purpose; 


stitute for it. sme 

Recently, however, the suggestion has been 
made by an ingenious Englishman, that carbonic 
acid gas could be used with excellent effect for 
the purpose of extinguishing fires, especially in 
the beginning of them, and preventing conflagra- 
tions. This gas is heavier than common air, as 
every one knows, and if poured on to a burning 
flame, will extinguish it, by its shutting out the 
common air, and by its being incombustible itself. 
It will also, in consequence of its aeriform state, 
insinuate itself into many crevices that water 
cannot—indeed, it will go into any crevice that 
common air will. In this respect it may be 
superior to water, The objection to it is, that it 
cannot be obtained easily. ‘The mode proposed 
by the person referred jo is this: A manufactory 
of it should be established in cities and large 
towns, and tin or sheet iron cans provided, having 
long nozzles and stop-cocks attached. Into these 
vessels the carbonic acid gas shall be pumped or 
compressed, and one or more of them kept in 
every house, ready for use at the moment that 
fire is discovered. The trouble and expense of 
this mode is too much, and the plan will not be 
very likely to go into operation. 

More recently, another mode of applying this 
gas has been devised, which we think will be of 
great service, and, on account of the ease and 
expedition with which the gas may be made, will 
come into general use. 

It is the invention of Mr. Phillips, an officer 
of the English Navy, and it is so simple and easy 
that we advise every one who has a house or 
shop, to give it a trial, in order to understand the 
way and manner of using it, should occasion re- 
quire. 2 

We give the account of it as we find it in the 
Gardener's Chronicle : 





**We all know that flame cannot exist for an 
instant in carbonic acid gas, or in the air called 
nitrogen; but the difficulty has been how to ob- 
tain any such instantaneous and ample supply of 
them as would be capable of arresting a conflag- 
ration. That difficulty has been wholly over- 
come. By the sudden igpition of a mixture of 
charcoal, gypsum, and saltpetre, in a vessel con- 
taining water, a prodigious volume of carbonic 
acid, nitrogen, and aqueous vapour is instanta- 
nevusly extricated, and when directed upon a fire, 
as instantaneously extinguishes it, or, as Mr. 
Phillips says without exaggeration, annihilates 
it. 

The apparatus by means of which this great 
result is obtained is not bulky, nor costly, nor! 
liable to get out of order, nor tedious in its appli- | 
cation, nor difficult to apply; it is the reverse of | 
allthese. With an apparatus which might, with- 
out the slightest inconvenience, be kept in a lady’s | 
bed-roum, not bigger, in fact, than a muff-box, 
we have ourselves seen a fire of timber-shavings, | 
tar, and combustibles, blazing so fiercely that it | 
could not be approached within 20 feet without | 
inconvenience, extinguished in a few seconds by | 
a Jad. Such a fire would not have been put out 
by a common firesengine in a quarter of an hour, 
even if the machine, the men, and the water were 
all at hand when it broke out. 

Persons in cities may be indifferent to fire, be- 
cause they have the great insurance companies in- 
cessantly on guard; yet even they are not free 
from the most fearful risks. A curtain catches 
fire, wood-work follows, the firemen are sent fur, 
they arrive, the flames are extinguished (per- 
haps;) but the room at least is gutted, and the 
house is left a wreck, with windows smashed, 
and the furniture and fittings ruined by the inun-| 
dation that is employed. An ‘‘annihilator’”’ in a 
dwelling house would render all this impossible; 
for, in ts employment, nothing is perceptible ex- 
cept its marvellous efficiency, brought about by a 
cloud of pure vapour, sceutless and incapable of 
soiling a muslin window curtain. A single dis- 
charge of this vapour would instantaneously ex- 
tinguish the fiercest fire that ever raged in a Lon- 
don chimney. 

If it is attended with these advantages even in 
a city, how much is its value enhanced when we 
consider the unprotected, the unprotectable, con- 
dition of all sorts of country property! Mansions 
and cottages, stables, ricks, and timber yards, 
can scarcely be said to enjoy any protection from 
fire. If burnt they may be paid for by the insur- | 
ance companies; bat there is no means of prevent- | 
ing their desiruction when fired. No engines) 
can be had; or no water can be found in sufficient 
quantity. 


Every day brings examples of this. We find 
the following, fur instance, in this morning’s daily 
paper: On Tuesday morning, about 10 o'clock, al 
fire was discovered in a stack-yard, containing 
above 12 ricks of corn, in a village six miles from 
Nottingham. The Nottingham fire-engines were 
sent for without delay, but by 2 o'clock eight 
stacks of wheat were consumed. The fire had 
by this time reached a barn filled with corn, 
which, with various carts and implements, were 
speedily consumed. The dwelling house was 
only saved by the great exertions of the villagers 
and firemen; a corner of it was burnt. The fire 
continued to rage until the evening. Wad an an- 
nihilator been at band the fire would have been 
extinguished while a man was mounting a horse, 
in Order to search for a fire-engine. 

‘The immense ratio,’ says Mr. Phillips, ‘in 
which fire is multiplied by time, makes it an im- 
portant disideratum to have at hand the means of 
extinguishing a fire as soon as possible after dis- 
covery. The rapidity of its over in- 
flammable materials is such, that a fire extin- 
guishable by one gallon of water will in five min- 
utes require one hundred gallons, and in ten inin- 
utes, one thousand gallons.” A supply which 
it is needless to say there is generally no -< 
of procuring with the necessary promptness. An 
annihilator of proper dimensions is an effectual 
and incessant guard against all such contingen- 
cies.”’ 








By mixing, say about two parts fine charcoal 
with one part salt-petre and applying fire, a com- 
bustion takes place, and large quartities of car- 
bonic acid gas ‘are evolved. As the salt-petre 
affords oxygen to keep up the combustion, the 
mixture will burn ina very close vessel. The 
addition of plaster of paris and water is an idea 
6f Mr. Phillips’, and will undoubtedly add much 
to the power and effect of the gas. 

There are many occasions where this mode of 
extinguishing fire may be applied, when water 
cannot be used. One occurs to us this moment. 
It not unfrequently happens that vessels at sea 
take fire in some parts of the hold, out of the 
reach of all means to extinguish it, and the only 
chance of safety to the crew is to shut down the 
hatches and thus partially smother it, or delay 
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and the yreat waot of uniformity in the course of 
instruction and books, in difterent districts. All 
these do indeed call Joudly for reform, and there 
is some prospect of reform, for the enlightened 
policy of the Board of Education, and the estab- 
lishing of Teachers’ Institutes will gradually 
bring about a reform in these respects. 

But I think it possible to do vastly more good 
with the materials already in our power, if more 
of an interest could be felt in the subject by those 
who have the disposing of those materials ; and 
my object in penning this is to offer a few re- 
marks on some of the prevailing systems in the 
smaller districts, and make a few suggestions 
relating to them. . 

In many cases the sums at their disposal are 
very small, and, as in the different kinds of mer- 
chandise, it is desirable to secure the largest pos- 
sible guanti/y for one’s money, so they seem to 
reason in regard to their schools, and wish to 
have them as Jong as possible, which is often at 
the entire sacrifice of quality. It is no uncom? 
mon thing with such, when they meet to trans- 
act business relating to their schools, to limit 
their agents to a certain sum per month to pay a 
teacher, which is in many cases not more than 
ten dollars, beyond which he is expected not to 
go, whoever may apply. They say that this is 
as much as their sons can command, and work a 
great deal harder, too; and they are not going 
to pay fifleen or twenty dollars a month to any 
body for six hours’ work a day, and that ina 
good, warm school house. Now, when such 
kind of reasoning is indulged in, they can scarce- 
ly ever secure a teacher who is at all qualified to 
fill the important station he is attempting to fill ; 
for those who are qualified, will seek places 
where they will receive a reasonable compensa- 
tion, and they will have to take such as have 
spent but very little time or money in acquiring 
an education, consequently an education cannot 
have been acquired, for it requires a considerable 
expenditure of both, to qualify one to be a good 
teacher. 

There are many districts to which these re- 
marks will not apply, but there are many others 
to which they will apply with full force; and 
until the ideas of such have changed, their 
schools will fall far short of what they might be, 
whatever enlightened policy our law-makers and 
law-executurs may pursue. The greatest diffi- 
culty, however, I believe to be inthe manner of 
instructing in our schools, which might be great- 
ly improved, even by those, who are, on account 
of their youth and inexperience, but poorly qual- 
ified to discharge the duties they have assumed. 

But the fault does not lie altogether with the 
teacher, for the class of persons alluded to are 
generally very careful that no new manner of in- 
structing shall be introduced into the schools, for 
fear it will be less substantial and effectual than 
the one in use, so that it is hard for a teacher to 
introduce any different plan without incurring the 
displeasure of his employers. 

Now, who of us, who have attended such 
schools, cannot call to mind hours, and days, and 
weeks, and months, that we have spent over our 
books in committing to memory dry rules, and 
working out hard questions, without being told 
how to apply them to the common purposes of 
life'—learning words without ideas, and leaving 
school without having gained a tithe of the 
knowledge, really calculated to be useful to us 
in after life, that we might have gained, if we 
had had such instruction as we ought to have 
had. In arithmetic, for instance, the object 
should not be so much to see how soon one 
could get so as to work out every question in 
the book, as to learn to apply every rule to the 
common purposes of business. Instead of this, 
scholars are permitted to pore over thejr books, 
day after day, and if they are able to solve sat- 
isfactorily every question as they go along, it is 
all that is required of them, and in many cases 
not even that, for the teacher does not trouble 
himself about the progress of his pupils in this 
branch, provitied they do not bring him any 
** sums ”’ to ‘* do,’’ for, no classes being formed, 
no regular recitations are had, therefore the 
scholars have it all their own way. 

This, certainly, is not as it should be, for one 
quarter of the time spent in familiar illustrations 
of the application of the different rales to the 
purposes of business, would be of more real 
benefit than so much hard study, besides being a 
great deal more pleasant, as the scholars would 
then be constantly gaining new ideas that they 
would be conscious would be useful to them in 
after life. 

But the most egregious error of all, in my 
opinion, is in the study of grammar. When I 
think of the time spent on this branch to no pos- 
sible advantage, I can hardly find language suf- 
ficiently strong to express my utter detestation 
of the course of instruction commonly pursued 
to acquire a knowledge of it. ‘* English Gram- 
mar is.the art of speaking and writing the 
English language correctly.’’ Now, how much 
more do the children in many of our schools 
know about ‘* speaking and writing the English 
language correctly,’’ afier having committed 1 
memory all the rules ever written by grammari- 
ans from the time of Lindley Murray down to 
the present day, and learned to ‘ parse,”” accord- 
ing to their rules, every piece of poetry and 
blank verse from Milton’s Paradise Lost to the 
simplest text-book ever used, without being 
taught any thing of their application to the real 
business of speaking and writingt I contend 
that were all parents qualified to speak and write 
correctly, and did so speak and write, their chil- 
dren would learn to do the same, as they now 
learn to imitate their improprieties ; and works 
on.this branch would be of no manner of use, 
except to foreigners who wished to learn our 
language. After having gained a good knowl- 
edge of grammar, as it is called, (because they 
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taught thoroughly, and in such a manner as to 
be of the greatest possible use. By this kind of 


reasoning, which I think you can but deem cor-| cuted; crimes ure less frequent, and punishments 


rect, you can plainly see that a few weeks of 
school under the care of a teacher of enlightened 
views, and a proper estimate of the responsibility 
of his calling, would do your children more good 
than many mooths with sach a teacher as you 
usually get. Are you not aware that your chil- 
dren do not make as much progress as they 
might! Believe me, it is for the want of a right 
direction being given to their efforts after knowl- 
edge, for I believe the children in our smallest 
districts attend school a sufficient length of time 
to acquire, with proper instruction, an education 
that would fit them not only for any of the com- 
moo kinds of business, but to take a very fair 
staud in an enlightened community. 

And, in conclusion, let me repeat to you, par- 
ents, teachers and scholars, that, notwithstand- 
ing a great deal may be done by others in the 
cause of education, still, so far as you are con- 
cerned, all depends on your own exertions.— 
There is not enough of unify among you,—you 
are pulling one against the other too much,— 
scholars against the teacher, parents against the 
teacher and each other, and teacher against both 
parents and scholars, inasmuch as he is anxious 
only to get through with his school, and pocket 
his money. Instead of this, let there be a united 
and vigorous action among you—each striving to 
assist thewther in every possible way, and you 
will ere long have the satisfaction of witnessing 
the fruits of your labors in an enlightened and 
happy community of young people, who will, 
when the present generation shall have passed 
away, be prepared to take into their hands the 
destinies of our beloved State, and cause her 
still to pursue her onward march to greatness. 

A Surrerer sy tue Ovp System. 

Brunswick. 

P.S. Since the above was written, the 51st 
number of the Farmer has come to hand contain- 
ing some excellent hints on ‘* Our Winter Schools 
and a word to Boys,” with which I heartily con- | 
eur, and hope they will sink deep into the hearts | 
of those to whom they are addressed. 
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Nominations. 

The following nominations of State and Coun- 
ty officers by the Governor had been announced | 
up to the time our paper goes to press : 

January 1. John Hodgdon, Houlton, Bank | 
Commissioner; John Shepley, Saco, pa 
Decisions S. J. Court ; Alfred Redington, Au-| 
gusta, Adjutant General; Isaac Staples, Old-| 
town, Agent Penobscot Indians ; Lemuel Good- | 
ing, Portland, Inspector General Pot and Pearl | 
Ashes; Henry Tallman, Bath, Justice of the | 
Peace and of the Quorum throughout the State. 

Yorx County. Rufus McIntire, Parsonsfield, | 
Sheriff; Joshua Herrjck, Kennebunkport, Reg-| 
ister of Probate. 

Somerser County. George Whitney, Pitts-| 
field, Sheriff; Albert Moor, North Anson, Reg-| 
ister of Probate. 

Penorscot Country. James F. Rawson, Ban- 
gor, Register of Probate. 

January 7. Lixcotn County. Thomas Cun- | 
ningham, Wiscasset, Sheriff. 

Kennezsec Country. Eben. Shaw, China, 
Sheriff; Wm. R. Smith, Augusta, Register of 
Probate. r 

Watpo County. Wm. Rust, Belmont, Sher- 
iff; Henry W. Cunningham, Swanville, Register 
of Probate. 

Piscataquis County. Joseph Chase, Sebec, 
Sheriff; Sherburne W. Elliot, Dover, Register | 
of Probate. | 

Franxuin County. Francis G. Butler, Far- 
mington, Sheriff; Joseph A. Linscott, Phillips, 
Register of Probate; William Tripp, Wilton, 
ton, County Attorney ; George W. Clark, New- 
Vineyard, Agent for Reserve Lands. 





Lerrer to Lavies. We have received a pam- 
phiet of forty-eight oetavo pages, entitled ‘*Let- 
ters to Ladies,” in favor of female physicians, 
by Samuel Gregory, A. M., Secretary of the 
American Medical Educational Society. We 
have given it a hasty examination, and find ita 
clear and well written argument for educating 
females as physicians, and especially for mid- 
wives. We think there will be no serious objec- 
tion made to this, provided that they become ac- 
tually and thoroughly educated. It was the Jack 
of this that first crowded them out. An ignorant 
woman is unfit for this business. A rightly edu- 
cated woman is most fit for it. 





Frawxiiw Drviston Festivat. The Franklin 
Division, No. 2, Sons of Temperance, of this 
place, had a pleasant teetotal jollification on Fri- 
day evening last, on the occasion of its anniver- 
sary. The ‘“‘Daughters of Temperance’’ united 
with the Sons, and we suppose (we were not 
there) supplied, by their smiles and cordial Jove, 
the place of the ruby wine, cheering and exhilar- 
ating a!] within their influence. Speeches, toasts 
and jokes were abundant, and we are informed 
that they separated with happy hearts and no 
head-aches. 








Grenvite H. Cump, Esq. formerly of Au- 
gusta, but now a resident at San Francisco, Upper 
California, and an Inspector of at that 
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—he saw more of trath and less of error, more 


a barbarism like that which follow- 


in the general intelligence of the people; the laws 
are greatly ameliorated and are much better exe- 


are less severe. The tendency of the present 
civilization is to something higher, better, and 
more desirable. 
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Gathered News Fragments, &c. 

Immense rope. A new rope to be used on the 
Inclined Plane of the Columbia railroad—just 
manufactured in Philadelphia, is six thousand 
feet in length, and nine inches in size. It re- 
quired fourteen tons of Ttalian hemp, and weighs 
twenty-five thousand pounds. 

Fatal rencounter, The New Orleans Picayune 
says that Dr. Greén, of Shreeveport, and Hon, 
Dr. Hester, of Caddo, were both killed in a re- 
cent street fight. 





Foragn arrivals. During the last year, 3227 
vessels from foreign countries arrived at New 
York, with 291,799 passengers. 

Sad accidents from racing. Three persons 
were seriously injured in Boston on Friday last, 
in consequence of two teams which were en- 
gaged in racing, coming in contact with one 
which they met. Horses, sleighs and drivers 
were scattered in every direction. One man was 
taken up senseless, with a piece of one of the 
shafis run through his mouth and protruding 
a wumber of inches out of the neck. It is 
thought he will recover. The horses continued 
their course, doing considerable damage to per- 
sons and property. 

Randall Stetson, a lad about 15 years of age, 
was killed at Damariscotta bridge, on Wednesday, 
26th ult., by being thrown from a sled upon which 
he was coasting. * 

Mortality of Boston in 1849. The mortality 
of 1849, will be a little rising 5300. In 1848, it 
was not quite 4000. . 

The Massachusetts Legislature has been organ- 
ized by the choice of Mr. Wilder, President of 
the Senate, and Ensign H. Kellogg, Speaker of 


Sentenced to death. The trial of William E. 
Knowlton, at Worcester, Mass., for the murder 
of Prudence S. Arnold, resulted in his conviction. 
Sentence of death by hanging was passed upon 
him on Saturday monning, Dec. 29. 

Ship Building. There were built in the dis- 
trict of Portland and Falmouth, last year, 11 
ships, 8 barques, 6 brigs, and 6 schooners—mak- 
ing a tonnage of 10,179 23-95 tons. Several 
new vessels are now in dock finishing, which 
will swell the amount to about 12,500 tons. 

Manslaughter. In the case of George Cox 
(colored) who has been on trial lately in Boston 
for the murder of Hogan, another colored man, 
the jury brought in a verdict of guilty of man- 
slaughter. On Friday he was sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment in the State Prison. 

Hedvy Damages. John B. Patch has recovered 
of the Vermont and Massachusetts Railroad Co., 
$2500 damages for injuries received in 1847, by 
the breaking down of a bridge at Athol, over 
Miller's river. 


Canada to be abandoned by Great Britaian. 
The London United Service Gazette has reasons 
for “boldly announcing that the question of 
abandoning Canada, as a British colony, has been 
the most absorbing topic, (with the cabinet,) and 
we learn, from authority in which we are apt to 
place firm reliance, that it has been all but deter- 
mined to give up Canada, as a dependency of the 
British Crown.” 

Eastern Shipbuilding. There were built in the 
district of Bath, in 1849, 27 ships, 7 barks, 5 
brigs, 4 schooners, and | steamer—total tonnage, 
22,263 29-95ths. In the district of Waldoboro’, 
15 ships, 21 barks, 13 brigs, 19 schooners—total 
2,396 11-18ths tons. For Waldoboro’ this is an 
increase on any former year. 

Fatal Accident, Sarah Wyman, ten years old, 
daughter of George Wyman, of Milford, was 
crushed to death on Friday last, by falling under 
two logs which were being drawn to mill. 

Bathing in the North of Europe. \t is said 
that throughout the vast empire of Russia, thro’- 
out all Fioland, Lapland, Sweden and Norway, 
there is no cottage so poor, no hut so destitute, 
but it possesses its vapor bath, in which all its 
inhabitants every Saturday at least, and every 
day im cases of sickness, experience comfort and 
salubrity. 

Twenty pilots drowned. Twenty pilots were 
drowned at the Shields Station, England, by the | 
upsetting of a boat in which they had put off to 
render assistance a ship which had struck on 
the bar during a heavy gale. 

Growth of Bath, The Bath Times gives a 
a list of buildings and wharves erected in that city 


during the past year, as follows: Houses 200,| 


stores 19, shops 23, wharves 3, hotel 1, school 
houses 3, railroad depots 2. Total 250. 
Growth of Portland. The Advertiser gives 
the number of buildings of all descriptions in. 
Portland the last year. They amounted to 193 
—57 of them being in Ward 1. ‘ 
Steam on Canals. An experiment has been 
successfully tried on the Chesapeake and Ohio 


Blaisdell, has invented a form of a wheel, and so} 


applied it, that no swell of the water or wash of 


the banks is created. The boat was propelled 
the rate of one mile in seventeen ‘minutes. 
is not any faster than the boats are now drawn by 
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ment of the present century, upward of forty per- 


sons, male and female, have been hung, who were 


entirely innocent of the crimes laid to their charge. 

Fishing Bounties. ‘There willbe paid out by 
the collector of Portland Distriet on the first of 
next month, between $42,000 and $84,000 for 
bounties to fishermen. 

Fire in Bucksport. We learn that the dweilling 
house, barn and cooper shop of Mr. Peter Doug- 
lass in North Bucksport were consumed by fire 
on Friday 28th ult. No insurance. 

Death of Dr. Woodward. The Atlas says, 
We regret to learn the death of this distinguished 
and good man. He was for many years at the 
head of the State Lunatic Asylum, at Worcester. 
He died at Northampton, his place of residence. 

Cost of the great Pacific Railroad. At the St. 
Louis convention, Col. Curtis estimated that the 
road can be made for eighty-cight millions of 
dollars; and that 1000 men, an engineer with a 
party being assigned to each 100 miles, can com- 
plete the survey in one year. This road, in its 
extent of 2000 miles, would require every day 
1,660 cords of wood and 800 tons of water. 


Salt Manufacture, About five millions of 
bushels of salt were manufactured during the 
past year at the Onondaga salines. ‘The impor- 
tance of these salines may be inferred from the 
fact, that in 1836 the whole import of salt into 
the United States was 5,088,666 bushels: being 
but a trifle more than this year's prodution of 
these salines. 


Goop Music. The lovers of good music will 
see by a notice, that a Concert is to be given by 
the solo performers of the late Saxonia Orches- 
tra, assisted by two of our Augusta ladies, the 
Misses Wendenburg. Call up and listen to 
them 








Cutturist ann Gazetre. The Berkshire 
Culturist and Gazette comes to us in a fulio 
form, as of yore, and contains a New-Year's ad- 
dress to its exchanges, together with the usual 
amount of interesting matier. 
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Trasx’s Aurerative anp Tontc ror THE 
Hair. This is a new preparation for promoting 
the growth and beauty of the hair. It prevents 
the hair from falling out, keeps the sealp clean 
and free from dandruff, and imparts an agreeable 
odor. It has been tried and proved to be an excel- 
lent article for the purposes which it is recom- 
mended for. It may be found for sale at the shop 
of A. 8. Donnell. 





New Posr Orrice. We learn that a new 
Post Office has been established at North Mon- 
mouth, (Mechanies’ Grove,) and Joba B. Fogg 
appointed Postmaster. 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
We give the following condensation of the 
Report of Mr. Meredith : 
eceipts anp Expenpitvures. The receipts 
and expenditures for the fiscal year, ending 30th 
June, were— 
Receipts from cust 


public hands, 








$28,346 ,738 82 
1,688 959 55 


“ ** miscellaneous sources, 1,038,649 12 

“ * avails of Treasury notes 
and loans in specie, 17,755,750 00 
« Do funded, 10,833,000 00 
$50,663,097 50 
Add bal. in the Treasury July 1, 1848, 153,534 60 
$50,816,632 10 

The expenditures for the same i 
yeur were, in cash, $46,798 667 82 
Treasury notes funded, 10,833,000 00 
Leaving « balance in the ‘T ee 

ving a nee in ¢ ' > 
July 1, 1849, men) 9,384,966 28 


The estimated total receipts for the fiscal year, 
ending June 30th, 1850, including the above 
balance on hand, are stated at $37,823,464 28, 
the estimated expenditures at $43,651,585 94. 

The Secretary states the Public debt to be as 
follows : 

Parts of the old funded and unfunded debt on pre- 

sentation, $122,735 10 
Debts of the District cities assumed by 

Congress, $60,000 puyable anonally, 960,000 00 
Five per ceut. stock, per Act of Augnst, 

redeemable 9th Ang., 1851, 303,573 92 
Five per cent. loan of 3d March, 1843, 

redeemable 1st July, 1853, 6,468,231 35 
Six per cent. loan of 224 July, 1846, 

mable 12th November, 1856, 4,999,149 45 
Six per cent. loan of 15th April, 1842, 

redeemable 3lst December, 1862, 8,198 ,586 03 

Six per cent loan of 28th January, 1847, 












Caleb Grimshaw was owned by Samve} 
and Nephew, of this city, and was 
= in 1848, in @ superior manner. 

She was of 987 tons burthen; valued at $80,000, 
cargo on board worth at least $200, 

The vessel and about two-thirds of the 
were insured in Wall street—the rest in 






Hanson ov Pavan, Nov. 24th, 1849, ) 


Quarantine. , 
To C. Grimshaw & Co., Li i: 

By a are informed of the total loss of 
the good ship Caleb Grimshaw, by fire, which 
was discovered on the 12th inst., at 8 o'clock 
P. M., the weather being fine and the wind light 


Satisfied there 
was no fire there, raised one of the fore hatches, 
and saw the fire abaft of the chain lockers, both 
sides. As no human being could breathe be- 
tween decks, the hose was pointed down the 
hatch, and a constant stream thrown down, to- 
gether with the use of fire buckets, &e., wntil 
peewee nace = le Steam 
to it grew more intense. 
Canto the pomp and backets until there was 
nine and a feet in the hold, which | think 
was the means of preserving the ship as long as 
she was. 
After having the boats astern in tow for five 
days and nights, we espied a sail which proved 
to be the British bark Sarah, of Yarmouth, N. 
S., from London, in ballest, bound to St. Jobn, 
N. B., Capt. David Cook, (God bless him,) with 
a heart as big as Nelson's monument, and that 
too in the right place. As soon as he discovered 
our signal of distress, wore ship, took in top gal- 
lant sails, and courses, double reefed his topsails, 
and made ready for any emergency. The wind 
came on to blow, and he was not able to get any 
more than were in the launch and two small 
boats. 
That night it blew hard in squalls, but he was 
enabled to keep in sight of the ship. The wind 
moderated and he was enabled to get on board 
the bark 163 passengers. Night setting in and 
the wind increasing, was obliged to hoist the 
boats and lie to until daylight. Next day, noth- 
ing done, it blowing too much sea on to Jower a 
boat. next day got 7 volunteers among the 
crew to go with the boat and relieve those who 
were left on board, as there were no water nor 
provisions that could be got at on board without 
raising the hatches. The crew reported that the 
main mast had settled down a foot or more, and 
that the uppor deck worked each way 6 inches. 
We that day got to the Jeeward of Flores, and 
into smooth water, and during the night got on 
board all the remaining passengers, some having 
left on a raft the second day of the fire, say about 
sixty. The Captain sticking closer than a brother, 
for this is his eighth day, and acting under the 
influence of a Divine Providence, be has been in- 
strumental in rescuing from a watery grave 39% 
souls. The Lord be praised. As soon as the 
hatches were lifted she was in a blaze instantane- 
ously. As there is a bark here bound to New 
York, I intend to embark on board her. I shal! 
leave all in the hands of the American consul 
here. Wa. E. Hoxie. 

Later. The Barque Clarissa C. Bell, arrived 
this‘morning from Fayal, bringing home Captain 
Hoxie, late of the ship Caleb Grimshaw, burnt 
at sea. Also Mrs. Hoxie, child, first and second 
mate, steward and stewardess. 

We are paived to learn from Capt. Hoxie, that 
between fifty and sixty of the steerage passengers 
who were on one of the rafis, have perished; 
nothing having been heard of them after they 
were cut adrift from the burning ship. 

The survivors were to take passage in the 
barque Sarah, which was to leave for New York 
in afew days. [N. Y. Commercial. 





Passencers ann Freient. There were re- 
ceived by the Atlantie & St. Lawrence Railroad, 
for freight and passengers transported between 
Yarmouth and Portland, and coming from, or 
bound over, the Kennebec and Portland Road, 





during the month of December last, the following 
sums, viz: 
For passengers, $1046 90 
For freight, 175 50 
Whole amount, $1222 40 





In THe wronc pew. A very respectable 
elderly citizen dropped into the Municipal Court 
yesterday. The room was full and the only seat 
vacant was on a short bench directly facing his 
honor. It was capable of holding three, and as 
there were two in occupancy, he concluded to 
make the third. The smiles of the bystanders 
told him that he was in the prisoner's seat, and 
he sprung up, exclaiming, ‘“‘Gracious! I dont 
belong here!’’ Jt wasn’t long before he made fur 
the door. [Argus. 





Arrest ror nine Burciaries anp Ropseniss. 
The Bangor Whig contains an account of the ex- 
amination of Henry Woodbine, (negro,) and 
Wm. Ford, Jun., charged with no less than nine 
burglaries and robberies in that vicinity. The 
chief testimony against them was that of an ac- 
complice, whose evidence shows a system of au- 
dacious villainy, carried on sucessfully through 
several months. In one case they followed a 
storekeeper home, intending to knock him over, 


ote and themselves of his trunk, but a good 
gg “ sevens ey. pos ih = opportunity not offering, omg watched him to bed 
Six per cent. loan of 3ist March, 1 through the windows of his house, saw where he 


144,139 31 


$64,704,693 71 
f& The number of Military Land Warrants that 
have been issued, amounts to 65,171 warrants for 
160 acres each, and 5,239 for forty acres each. 
Claims to the amount of 9,000 have been sus- 
pended or rejected, and it is estimated that the 
number of claims yet to be presented wil] amount 
to 17,000. 
During the caJendar years 1847 and 1848, and 
three-fourths of 1849, there were located for 
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placed his trunk, and then broke into the prem: 
ses. In other cases they broke into houses with 
unparalleled boldeess, eairying off the clothes and 
watches of the sleeping inmates, and plondering 
the former of their contents at their leisure. In 
one case they entered a house where a light was 
burning, passed through three rooms, blew out 
the light, and then proceeded to plunder the prem- 
ises. Woodbine is described as a tall, thin, sharp- 
featured negro, thirty years of age, and hails from 
New York. They were both fully committed to 
answer at the Supreme Court. 











Accwert ro rue Crescent Orty. Charles- 
ton, Dec. 31. The steamship Crescent City has 
t into this port, having on the 16th, in lat. 38, 
cad 72, broke the cross-rail to the engine, render- 
ing it useless. No one was burt by the accident. 
On the 17th, fell in with a schooner bound to Key 
West, and chartered her to take a portion of the 
gers forward to Chagres. Two brigs 
adie Savannah took others of the Reseongers, 
among them, Messrs. Morgan and Vanderbilt, 
leaving 15 on bourd the steamer. On the 29th, 
the Crescent City was taken in tow by the Wil- 
mington steamer, and is now at anchor off 
Charleston Bar. 





Desravetive Fire m Rewes; N.H. Loss 
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Change! Change! For all things human— 
Kingdoms, States of ample wing, 

Have their flight and fall in common 
With the meanest mortal thing— 

With Beauty, Love and Passion, 
With all of earthly trust, 

With tife’s smatiest wavelet rushing, 
Curling, breaking into dust. 


Where arose in marble grandeur 
The walled cities of the Past 

The aullen winds now wander 
O’er a ruin buddied waste; 

Rent is the palace splendid, 
The owl in silence wings 

O’er floors where eye-uttended, 
Paced the sandaled feet of Kings. 


Still change! Go then and view, 
All desolately sunk, 
The circle of the Druid, 
The cloister of the monk, 
The abbey, bold and squali, 
With its grass-maned, staggering wall; 
. Ask by whom these were unhallowed— 
T’ was change that did it all. 
But Mind@, the ever living, 
From Time’s each succeeding birth 
Will receive some more of heaven, 
Will receive some less of earth— 
More of Truth and less of Error, 
Less of Hate and more of Love, 
Till the world below shall mirror 
All the parity above. 
ves 


Che Story-Celler. 








From the Model American Courier. 


THE POLKA: 


A Tale of Fashion, Folly, and Feoling. 
BY SYBIL HASTINGS. 
CHAPTER I. 

‘*Do we not ge to Mrs. B——’s to-night ?’, 
asked Eva Howard of her sister, as they lingered 
late one bright winter morning over their break- 
fast in a luxurious dressing-room, on the third 
floor of an elegant private residence in the vicin- 
ity of Bond street, in the Empire city. 

- Through the crimson curtain which hung be- 
fore the one tall window, the warm sun-light fell 
in chequered gleams over the velvet floor and 
silken couches, bathing the pure child-like brow 
and golden curls of the speaker in its mellow 
light. As she spoke, Kate, the elder of the two, 
set down the little cup of Sevres china, which 
she had raised to her lips with a vehemence that 
threatened destruction to the frail vessel, and sent 
the fragrant beverage within it in a shower of 
dark velvet-like drops over her white hand; and 
raising the long lashes drooping low over a cheek 
paler than its wont, while an expression of min- 
gled mirth and waywardness kindled within the 
brilliant dark eyes, she answered very gravely 
and emphatica]] y— 

“Indeed, J will not, and there is no use of 
coaxing me. Eva, dear,’’ she added, as her 
sister laid her hand pleadingly upon her’s, ‘‘for 
once in my life I will have my own way; 80 you 
need not raise those blue eyes so pathetically, 
nor smile indeed as if you would fain insinuate 
that I always de.”’ 

Eva Howard did indeed smile, for when was 
the lovely creature before her, thwarted in a de- 
sire, however unreasonable it might be. But the 
smile faded when Kate, looking up, said— 

‘‘We must go to Mrs. Carlton’s. Eva, | 
should die of ennui at Mrs. B's. Imagine me 
playing the listener in the corner to the hundred 
single sisters, the innumerable blues with the 
grave faces that will be gathered together at that 
pattern of propriety's, who was never knows in 
the course of her long life to permit aught but 
the very tip of her gloved fingers to meet her 
partner's hand in the dance. Oh, I can see them 
all frowning upon wild Kate Howard, who sits 
shivering in acorner, with the bright vision of 
her dear Mrs. Carlton's assembly before her;— 
the very thought gives mea chill,”’ and she drew 
her chair yet closer to the fire blazing upon the 
marble hearth. 

Eva did not smile—a tear gathered within her 
eye, and rolled slowly down her cheek as she 
said, sadly : 

“She was our mother's friend, Kate."’ 

‘Kate saw the tear, and heard the last word, 
and, quick as thought, arose and throwing her 
arms around her sister, whispered— 

‘Oh, pardon me; Eva; I was very thoughtless 
and wicked—pardon me, and I will go with you 
to-night.”’ 

At that moment a carriage drew up at the hall- 
door, and a.young girl dressed in the extreme of 


fashion, the marble steps, and the next 
Maynard entered the apartment, 
with the air of a privileged friend; sinking into 


the cushioned chair, whieh Kate drew forward, 
she remarked, laughicgly : 
“What! still lingering over your coffee, girls !’’ 
‘*We were not at home until a Jate hour, last 
night,” answered Eva, ‘‘and now I must say 
good-morning to you, for I am to go with papa 
to see old Mrs. Collins. Good morning, and she 
was gone. 
“And I had come to’beg of you, Kate, to 
out with me. Stewart opens sdme exquisite 


laées this morning, and if we are there by eleven, 
we shall have the first Jook at them. So, make 
haste, love.”’ 


; aly attendant drew forth from its case 
> a robe of delicate luce, and Kate 
ward with an exclamation of rapture, 
fell apon its graceful folds. ” 

ify! exquisite !’’ she said, admiringly. 
ave half a mind to take it.”” 

“Ob, do, Kate!” urged her friend; ‘it is just 
the dress for Mrs. Carlton's, it will be so airy and 
graceful in the polka." 


“I do not dance the new polka, atleast in com- 
“Why Kate, possesses you! Turning 





ra Mabe egeinds 


say, 









sigh‘ mont goo pape fat.” 


he looked up affectionately upon her, as 
he asked—'* And ‘has brought you here, 
Kate!” And, as she made known her wish, 
after a moment's pause, kind, indulgent father as 
he was, he opered his , and Kate 
was the happy possessor of one of the most 
richerche dresses in the gay city. 

“Not until she again re-entered her room did 
she remember her promise to Eva; then indeed it 
came over her, and she dropped the fragile robe 
which she was gazing upon with delight, and 
clasping her hands, murmured— 

**What shall Ido! It will be thrown away if 
I cannot wear it to-night; that odious Clara New- 
man will be out in her's. What shall I dot” 

There was a light tap at the door, and in an- 
swer to her *‘come in,” a servant entered with a 
note. The troubled expression passed away, as 
she read— 

Mrs. Collins is ill, Kate, and begs me to re- 
main with her; so you will have to go alone to 
Mrs. B——'s 

“If Eva will not go, indeed I think she may 
leave me at liberty. I shall go most assuredly 
to Mrs. Carlton’s,’’ with a slight decisive stamp 
of her foot. Kate quite forgot that her sister 
was to remain at home, soothing the weary hours 
of an aged invalid. 

But very rarely did the volatile girl pause to 
reason with her own heart, to wrestle against her 
own desires, beautiful, fascinating, and generous 
in all great things, as she was,—she would have 
laid down her own life with a dauntless smile to 
have saved a loved friend,—though in the many 
seemingly small traits of life, but which, in 
reality, are ever calling for far greater sacrifices, 
self was predominant. And though her fair arms 
were twined about her sister's neck, and her mu- 
sical voice pleaded so winningly and humbly for 
pardon when a wilful deed or careless. word cast 
a shadow over the heart of Iva, the gentle for- 
giveness was but too often followed by a repetition 
of the offence. Bouyant ia spirits, she glided 
lightly over the undulating surface of life with a 
depth of feeling slumbering far within her bosom 
that few dreamed of. 

Eva, the gentle, thoughtful Eva, whose own 
life had been passed beneath the fond and faithful 
care of a beloved aunt, who had cherished her 
with all a mother’s love and vigilance, and taught 
her to look upon life as naught but a bright 
dream of joy;—Eva felt all the imperfections and 
beauty of her sister’s character; and when, after 
long years of absence, her aunt died, and she 
once more returned to share a father’s love, with 
her young and motherless sister, she found that, 
amid the luxuriant growth of her passions, there 
was many a dark and bitter plant overshadowing 
the bright and beautiful flowers: and with a firm, 
yet gentle hand, she strove to eradicate the few 


dark stragglers which had grown amid the sun- | 


shine of uninterrupted joy and prosperity, and 
Eva Howard felt that there was no light task be- 
fore her. 





young ‘ 

would have been sofiened—he would have turned 
Jess bitterly away, for he loved Kate Howard; he 
had loved her Jong with all the fervor and purity 
of a high-souled man, and when he beheld ber 
thus, he felt his own cheek glow and the bitter 
consciousness furce itself upon him, that she was 
unworthy of his affection. As he turned away, 
his glance met that of Clara Newman, who, sit- 
ting somewhat apart, had been an attentive ob- 
server of all that had passed, There was a 
gentleness in those blue eyes—almost a holiness 
to him, in those unflushed cheeks; and, crossing 
to her side, he addressed her in some casual re- 
mark. The low sweet voice that responded, 
completed his fascination, and seating himself, he 
remained throughout the evening her most devo- 
ted attendant. Kate's brow grew dark as she 
beheld him, and for a moment’s space the strug- 
gle between pride and regret was great indeed; 
but pride gained the victory, and more than once 
the graceful laugh of Kate Howard fell upon the 
ear of Ernest Beverly as she passed him with 
averted glance. Never had she appeared so joy- 
ous, so lovely as that night—but the silvery laugh 
grated upon his ear, and his glance fell coldly 
upon her beaming face. Frank Stanhope’s was 
devotion itself, and thé talk of the evening was 
Mr. Beverly’s estrangement, and Miss Howard's 
flirtation with Mr. Stanhope. 

There was a press in the “crush room,” and 
Ernest Beverly, as he folded Clara Newman's 
shawl about her, caught a sentence as it dropped 
‘from the lips of one who was standing outside of 
the open door, conversing with a group of gentle- 
men. 

‘Faith! Miss Howard has outshone herself to- 
night,” was the ejaculation of one. 

‘*And puzzled me to decide to whom really be- 
longed the moustaches, when she danced the new 
figure with Frank!”’ 

‘*Lucky one that he is!’’ in a somewhat lower 
tone, added another voice. 

Ernest Beverly saw the pale cheek of Clara 
Newman as they spoke, and he looked quickly 
around to ascertain if the remark had been over- 
heard by others. Another ear had heard it, and 
he beheld Kate Howard leaning against the wall 
for support, with trembling hands, striving to 
shroud her face within the rich furs which envel- 
oped her. Ernest saw the young cheek paled by 
those stinging words—saw the pallid lip quiver- 
ing with agony, and he would have sprung for- 
ward with his wonted aitention—but ashe ad- 
vanced one step towards her, a bright and passion- 
ate light filled those dark eyes, and with a frigid 
bow she turned aside, feeling it almost an insult 
that he should speak to her whilst she was writh- 
ing beneath those bitter words. 





CHAPTER I. 


Atanearly hour the morning preceding the 
fete, Kate Howard was pacing to and fro, within 
the drawing-room. Now she stood looking in- 
tently upon the little French time-piece upon the 
mantel, and again with a varying color threw 





With the fragile lace floating in exquisite grace 
around her slight figure, her bright eyes shaded 
by the silken lashes drooping over the crimson 


cheek, and a smile of conscious loveliness playing | 


around the corners of her beautiful, mouth, lean- 
ing upon her father’s arm, Kate Howard entered 


the brilliantly-lighted saloons of Mrs. Carlton. | 


A half-suppressed murmur of admiration ran 
around the room, and Mr. Howard looked fondly 
down upon the fair creature by his side, half 
abashed by the evident admiration created by her 
radiant beauty. 

The salutations to their hostess were over, and 
Kate, raising her eyes, gave one rapid glance 
around the apartment; suddenly her glance fell 
upon a gentleman who had just entered. Their 
eyes met, and her lids drooped, while a yet bright- 
er color came to her cheek, as Ernest Beverly 
stood before her. Instantly the fond hand that 
rested upon the father’s arm was relinquished, 
and Mr. Beverly led her forward to the quadrille 
then being formed. 

And now, dear reader, while the set is forming, | 
let us take a glance at Ernest Beverly, anda hasty | 
one it must be, for already the musicians are | 
filling the room with their light preludes, and | 
fairy feet are fluttering impatiently beneath airy| 
garments, as if longing for motion. 

Mr. Ernest Beverly,—there he stands, but you 
cannot yet obtain a fair view of the eyes, that 
most important feature of the face, for, with an 
earnest glance they are bent upon Kate Howard. 
but the smile that plays upon his chiseled lip is 
bright and full of feeling; there is intellect upon 
the high, pale brow, from which the dark, wavy 
hair is brushed carelessly back; the features are 
all fine—somewhat stern, perhaps, were it not 
for the warm and snany smile beaming over his 
whole countenance, as slightly elevating his fine 
head, he leads his partner down the dance; and 
now, full and clear upon his vis-a-vis, the soft 
blue-eyed Clara Newman, beam those dark hazel 
orbs, within whose dreamy depths there slumbers 
a world of high and passionate feeling. 

The dance is over, and around Mrs. Carlton, 
in eager consultation, is gathered a group of the 
gayest of dancers, Presently, Helen Maynard 
detaches herself from them, and, approaching 
Kate, whispers— 

“Mrs. Carlton wishes to see you,”’ and fell 
upon her ear, begging her to dance the new polka 
with Mr. Stanhope. Svon followed an invitation 
from the gentleman himself, and the whole party 

“We will not dance indeed without you,’ ex- 
claimed Helen Maynard, as Kate shook her head. 
“Here, Mr. Beverly,”’ she continued, as Ernest 
joined them, “will you not persuade Miss How- 
ard to dance the polkat You have never seen 
how equisitely she does it,’’ she added, admiring- 
ve as she gazed upon the slight figure before 

Ernest Beverly's glance was bent earnestly, 
almost entreatingly upon Kate, as he answered, 
in a low voice— 


**I should regret, indeed, to see Miss Howard 


ton’s brows were raised with a privileged, lady- 
like air of contempt. — — 
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herself into a seat. A footstep was heard upon 
the stairs—but as the door opened not, she walked 
_restlessly to the window, brushed back the cur- 
|}tain and gazed earnestly down the street;—by 
and by the quick clatter of horse's hoofs roused 
her from her reverie, and looking out, she ob- 
| served a horseman passing; he turned not towards 
| her, but with a cheek of increasing paleness, she 
recognized Ernest Beverly, riding slowly past. 
She listened until the last sound died away in 
the distance, then turning, threw herself upon.a 
sofa burying her face within her hands. Until 
| now she had hoped that he would come to apolo- 
gize for his coldness, and then she had whispered 
to herself she would prove to him. how truly she 
regretted her recent conduct. But now he was 
gone! he had passed without one glance, and, 
worse than all else, he had come from the direc- 
tion of Clara Newman's! For more than an 
hour she sat absorbed in bitter thoughts—then 
the rattling of a carriage and the loud ring of the 
bell caused her to start, and she raised her head 
as Helen Maynard entered, and, almost out of 
breath with her hurried ascent, began: 





*Oh, Kate, I have such a secret for you, and 
you must not mention it, if 1 confide it to yon.” 

Kate bowed her head in assent. 

** Well, then, there is an engagement announced 
this morning, and 1 bave the important news 
among the first, and have hurried here to tell 
you.”’ And she paused to take breath, ere she 
added, ‘‘Who would have thought it! That 
quiet little Clara Newman, with her demure 
ways,’’—here Kate grasped for breath, while her 
cheek grew very white,—‘‘has received an offer, 
and aceepted Ernest 7 

**Good heavens! Kate, dear Kate!’’ exclaimed 
the frightened girl, as her companion’s head sank 
back upon the sofa-pillows in a heavy fainting fit. 

It was many moments before consciousness re- 
turned to Kate Howard, and when she once 
more breathed easily, and opened her eyes, she 
found herself upon her bed within her own room. 
Helen did not leave her until she had quite re- 
covered: then, with a kind adieu, she hurried 
away, attributing her friend's indisposition to a 
slight cold and the heat of the room, little dream- 
ing of the agony which she had awakened within 
her heart. 

‘Draw the curtains closer, Rosa,’’ she said to 
her maid, ‘‘and leave me: I would sleep,’’ and 
the next moment she was alone; with a sddden 
effort, she arose and fastened the door, and again 
throwing herself upon her couch, buried her face 
within the pillows and wept bitterly. 

For a long time she lay thus; then there was a 
light tap at the door, and the gentle voice of Eva 
was heard, entreating admittance, and, raising her 
head, she answered— 

**Eve, dear, 1am ill, and cannot see you.” 

There was a short pause, and then Eva’s light 
step was heard gliding softly away. And again 
Kate sunk back upon her pillow and wept. 

Sorrow and suffering had come suddenly upon 
her, and the favored child of wealth and beauty 
was unprepared for the clouds that were gather- 
ing fast around her. But by and by, all the 
pside of her heart began to stir within her, as: 
with many a subtle argument she strove to de- 
fend her conduct but even as she sought for the 
apology, her conscience denied it acceptance. 

Then again the sweet voice of Eva was at the 
door, and she arose and opened it. Eva started 
as her glance fell upon her flushed cheeks and her 
dim eyes, now swollen with Eva saw 





her, she murmured— 
“Kate, dear Kate, what is it! Do not send’ 


This was too much for the already full heart 
of the suffering girl, and she buried her face 
within her sister's bosom, sobbing convulsively. 















that she was suffering and twining her arms about | 





you have but now spoken; that he may give 
courage to meet with resignation, the grief w 
your own acts have 
Kate,” she whispered, ‘‘He will strengthen you 
to bear even this, Look here”—and she drew 
aside the veil that hung before a 

upon our angel mother, and those soft eyes will 
comfort and soothe you. Knee! before her as 
in early childhood, and pray to him who deals 
gently with all his erring ones,”"—and she glided 
from the apartment. — 

Softened by that gentle voice, melted by those 
blue eyes that were now looking down upon her, 
Kate knelt, and ever and anon, Eva heard the 
murmur of her voice as it rose above. a whisper, 
and as the briny tears rolled slowly down her 
cheek, she too prayed for strength for that warm 
and suffering heart. 

Gradually the voice ceased, and a long interval 
of silence followed. 1t was growing late, and 
Eva arose, and, bathing her swollen eye-lids, 
with a noiseless step entered her sister's room. 
She lay motionless upon the bed, with her hands 
folded meekly upon her bosom, though the heavy 
lashes were yet glittering with tears. Her cheek 
was very pale, and Eva thought looked sunken 
in the dim light. Once or twice she breathed 
quickly, but there was a placid smile upon her 
lip, and Eva pressed her own to the dark, glossy 
curls, drew the curtains around her sleeping sister 
and stole away. 

When Eva retired for the night, Kate still 
slept, and she laid her own head upon her pillow 
with a heart greatly relieved 

About midnight a sound aroused her, and as 
half awakened, she sprang up, ear her caught alow 
moaning, and the next moment she heard Kate's 
voice warbling a low and plaintive song, followed 
by a burst of laughter so wild and shrill, that it 
now fully aroused and exceedingly alarmed her. 
She sprang forward and entered her room. The 
curtains were drawn, and the light of the moon 
falling full upon Kate, as she sat erect with 
crimsoned cheeks and flashing eyes. 

“Oh, Kate, whatis this—my own sister,’ 
cried Eva, in an agony of terror, as the poor girl 
laughed wildly in her face, and she found that 
the hand which she took within her own was 
burning with fever. ‘Lie down, Kate,”’ she 
said, and her sister mechanically obeyed the 
gentle, authoritative voice, though she still con- 
tinued to murmur to herself. Soon the whole 
family were in confusion—then the bustle died 
away, and though not a being within the house 
slept again that night, it was pastin unbroken 
quiet, save when the voice of the delirious girl 
broke upon the deep stillness as she now sang 
snatches of gay songs and now burst forth in wild 
peals of laughter. It proved to be a violent at- 
tack of brain fever, and the old family physician, 
Dr. Delmore, looked grave and anxious when he 
beheld her. 

Day after day passed by, and still the sufferer 
remained unconscious. 


wore away, and still there came no gleam of light 
upon the darkened spirit. Untiringly, unfalter- 
ingly, did Eva cling to the stricken one, while the 
light-hearted and the gay turned aside with a 


epon you; and oh,| 


Deep and bitter was the | 
grief which bound the fond parent's head as time 










from the first of January, and his profs as 
fair as they had ever been. Heretofore, his ex- 
penses had kept so closely side by side with his 
income, as to leave his mind oppressed with care, 
and in some doubt as to future success; but during 
18—, all had been so brisk in matters of trade, 
and so easy in matters of money, that his mind 
was uniformly cheerful and sometimes elated. 
He felt that, at last, he was entering the way to 
prosperity; a way he had so long been seeking 
earnestly to find, 

As the year drew towards its close, Mr. Lane 
experienced a feeling of self-satisfaction unusual 
at such times. A doubt as to which would over- 
balance the other, his expenses or his profits, had 
usually made the last week of the year one of 
great sobriety to Mr. Lane. In 18—, it was 
different. As the year waned, he had none of 
the old feelings, for he was well satisfied that he 
would have several hundred dollars on the profit 
side of the account, above and beyond all ex- 
penses, something that had not occurred in former 
times. 

“If T have made both ends meet, I will be sat- 
isfied,’’ was his usual mental declaration, when 
he proceeded to make up his account for the year. 
It was different now. 

“If I don’t have five or six hundred dellars 
over, I shall be much mistaken.” This was the 
pleasant remark of Mr. Lane to himself, as he 
began the work of ascertaining the result of bis 
year’s businees. All came out pretty much as he 
had expected. There was a balance in his favor 
of about six hundred dollars, after a liberal mar- 
gin had been allowed for certain bad and doubtful 
accounts. 

“Things begin to look a little brighter,’’ said 
Mr. Lane, as he sat alone with his wife, on New 
Year's eve. The younger children were in bed, 
and the two eldest daughters, Kate and Emily, 
were out, spending the evening with a friend. 
This was said after taking a cigar from his mouth, 
and letting the smoke cur) lazily about his head, 
which was reclining on the back of a cushioned 
rocking chair. 

“I'm glad to hear you say so,”’ replied Mrs. 
Lane. And she spoke from her heart. New 
Year's eve had not always been a cheerful time. 

“I've been looking over my affairs to-day,” 
continued the husband, ‘‘and find myself better 
off than I was at this time last year, by at least 
six hundred dollars.”’ 

That is encouraging.” 

“J feel it so. T trust things are to be easier in 
future, and that we will get a little before-hand in 
the world. Ik is time; for I will soon be in years, 
and less able to give active attention to business.”’ 

**I'm pleased on more than one account,” said 
Mrs. Lane, ‘‘to hear that you have done so well 
this year. I've been a good deal worried to-day 
j about a bill hat I had no idea would be half as 
large as it is. It was sent in this morning. 

**Whose bill is that!’ asked Mr. Lane, with 
an apparent change of feeling. 





sigh as they beheld the shrouded windows— 
the muffled bell—and felt that the gayest and 
loveliest amid them was passing away, and with 
a sigh turned to the scenes from which one of 


their number was now missing. But there was 


one who turned not away—day after day, a tall 
figure paced the broad walk in front of Mr. How- 
ard’s with eager inquiries of all that passed from 
thence, and ever the gloom upon his brow deep- 
ened, and he retired with a more faltering step. 
The tenth day had come, and Dr. Delmore had 
announced the crisis at hand. 

**Will she live! Oh, save her, sir!’ was the 
cry of the stricken parent. 

‘*She is in God’s hands, Mr. Howard, and he 
alone has power to save,’’ answered Dr. Delmore, 
gravely. 

Early upon the tenth day, Eva had fancied she 
could perceive a slight change in the sufferer. 
Gradually the one name that had lingered ever 
upon her lips grew faint and indistinct. Slowly 


the long opened lids closed over the strained and | 


burning eyes. Dr. Delmore bent above her with 
his hand upon her pulse. 

“She sleeps,” he said, at length, ina low 
voice, ‘‘and upon this slumber depends her life. 
When she awakes she will live, my friends, or 
soon,’’ he added, in a trembling tone, ‘‘be at rest 
forever,”’ and he dashed a tear, an unwonted 
guest, from his eyes. 

All through that day silence reigned unbroken 
—even the city’s hum came with a softened tone 
through the muffled casement as, hour after hour, 
Eva bent above the motionless figure before her. 
The twilight came and deepened, and yet she 
moved not. Eva pressed her hand upon her heart 
to repress its wild throbbing as she bent yet lower 
to gaze upon her. 

White as parian marble was cheek and brow, 
and lip: motionless as a beautiful statue, she lay, 
each chiselled feature thin and sharpened with suf- 
fering, her head drooping wearily upon her bosom 
A feeling of awecame over Eva. Was she gone? 
Had the Jast breath ebbed unconsciously away! 
She bent her ear yet closer to her lips, when 
gradually a soft smile broke over the rigid feat- 
ures; life spread itself over the whole countenance; 
the eye-lids were raised and drooped wearily 
again, while at regular intervals came the soft 
faint breath. 

‘It is over—she will live!” whispered Dr. 
Delmore, and Eva sank upon the carpet, burying 
her face upon her father’s knee, weeping for the 
first time. 

The soft spring air floated over the beautiful 
garden, and with its fragrant breath lifted the 
curls from the brow of the invalid, kissing the 
fair cheek already bright with returning health, 
as within a small boudour that opened into the 
blossoming garden, sat Kate Howard. She was 
alone, and tears of grateful joy filled her eyes, as 
she once more glanced up atthe blue sky, and 
in the warm sun-light; a bouquet of rare flowers 
was in her hand, and ever and anon, as she pressed 
them to her lips, the fragile buds caught words 
of Jove and happiness. Presently a door opened, 
and with a faint smile upon her lips, Eva entered. 
Fondly kissing the white brow of her sister, she 
whispered: : 

**And now, Kate; are you quite sure you are 
strong enough for this interview !”’ 


“*Mr. Mercer's bill for dry goods.”’ 

| “I didn’t know there was a bill there,”’ 

| “Oyes. Don’t you remember that you told 
_me to get whatever the family wanted from him?” 
‘I didn’t mean to run up a bill, though.” 

| It was so understood by me. But that makes 
| little difference. If the money had been paid 
| down, the cash would not be on hand now.” 

‘*How much is the bill ?”” 

‘I'm ’most afraid to say.”’ 

‘*How much ?”’ 

*-One hundred and thirty doars.”’ 

““Why Anna! Bless my heart! How in the 
world could you run up a bill like that !”’ 

“I've bought very little for myself,” replied 
the rebuked wife, in a subdued and choking voice. 
**Nearly all has been used for you and the chil- 
dren.” 

**A hundred and thirty dollars! Oh dear! dear’ 
dear!’’ ejaculated Mr. Lane, throwing his cigar 
| into the grate, and beginning to rock himself vio- 

lently. So much of my six hundred dollars’ 
profit scattered to the winds! I wonder how 
many more bills you will have coming in!”’ 

This was doworight cruel; and so Mrs. Lane 
felt it. She did not, however, punish him for the 

ungenerous remark with tears, for she was not a 
woman disposed on all occasions to give way to 
| this weakness. Her reply was— 

**None that the wants of the family have not 
required to be made.”” 

‘**But I wished you to pay cash, Anna. You 
| know that, last January, when we were almost 
_ smothered with bills from all quarters, we made a 
resolution to pay cash for everything during the 
coming year; and I thought this had been done.”’ 

“I know very well that suctf thing was talked 
about,’’ replied Mrs. Lane; ‘‘and, J believe, act- 
ed upon for atime. And I also know that you 
yourself told me to open an account at Mercer's, 
in the spring, when I asked you for money to 
purchase suinmer clothing for the family.”’ 

“I didn’t mean to have it go beyond that,”’ said 
Mr. Lane, modifying his tone. ‘‘ But what other 
bills are there?” 

‘*There is a bill at Cheeseman’s for groceries.”’ 

“That can’t be much, for I have bought almost 
everything in quantities.”’ 

‘No, I don’t suppose it will amount to any- 
thing of consequepce.”’ 

‘*Any other bills ?”’ 

“No; none, except the bread bili.” 

**] thought you paid cash for bread t”’ 

“We never did that, Mr. Lane. The baker 
serves us daily, marking on his tally-stick the 
number of loaves; and once in three or six months 
sends in the bill, when it is paid.’’ 

‘*How long has his bill been running !”’ 

“Six months, I believe.”’ 

“And will be forty or fifiy dollars.”’ 

‘*Not half of it,’ replied Mrs. Lane. 

“*Well, what else is there?” 

« “Nothing more, I believe.” 

“T hope not. Here are about two hundred 
dollars cut off at a blow from the supposed ts 
of the year, Confound these bills! ose eed 
was no such thing as credit,” 

Mr. Lane was, as a matter of course, unhappy 
from that moment. Had these bills not existed, 
and the surplus of the year shown the pleasant 
aggregate of four hundred dollars, he would have 





“Jt will strengthen me, Eva, answered the low | been quite as happy as when he figured it up at 


voice of Kate; and with a pleasant smile, Eva 
glided away. 

“Go in, but remember and stay not long,”’ she 
said, as she led her companion to the door, and 
opening it, closed it upon him. = 

Kate looked up—strove to rise, and the next 
moment the advancing figure was by her side, 
bending over a pair of brig, loving eyes, now 
looking into her own. 


“Oh, Ernest!”? exclaimed RIA ol 


she gave her hand to Ernest Beverly. 
Dear reader, need more be said! Eva Howard 


‘six hundred. Bat, in imagination, he had been 
better off by two hundred dollars than the truth 
now discovered him to be, and the loss was felt 
as real. The remainder ‘rw passed 
a , ae 
goods, grocery, and bread bills. he thus 
lay awake, memory assisted him to the knowledge 
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knew its nature and the cause from which it was 


produced. 

It was early when Mr. Lane went to his place 
of business, on the morning of the first of Janua- 
Ty; not 80 early, however, but that one or two 
persons had preceded him, and left bebind them 
visible tokens of the fact. On his desk were a 
couple of sealed notes. He opened them with a 
Vague presentiment of something disagreeable, 
and he was not disappointed. The first contained 
# narrow slip of paper, with a printed head, and 
certain written characters and figures below, 
which plainly enough expressed the fact that he 
was indebted tu a certain dealer in groceries in 
the sum of seventy-six dollars, 

*O dear!’’ was the mental exclamation of pain 
that followed the perusal of this bill, That a lit- 
tle piece of paper, three or four inches wide and 
six inches long, should have such power over the 
feelings of a man! 

The next billet was opened with a more ner- 
vous state of mind. Ashe broke the seal and 
displaced the envelope, another narrow piece of 
paper, folded over from the end in three sections, 
dropped upon the desk. It was a bread bill for 
six months, and called for forty-four dollars and 
ten cents. 

**Is it possible? ‘Too bad! too bad! too bad! I 
had no idea of this.” 

Thus the unhappy man expressed his feelings. 
While yet holding this bill in his hand, a lad en- 
tered the store; and coming back to the desk 
where he sat, politely handed him an ominous 
piece of paper, and retired. He opened it, and 
read— 

“Mr. Archibald Lane—Bought of,” &c. 

The particulars were, an air-tight stove, at 
twelve dollars; a cooking-stove, at thirty; and 
various other matters of Russia pipe, fire-boards, 
ete., in all, amounting to fifty-five dollars. Tho’ 
the genial heat from the air-tight stove had com- 
forted Mr. Lane every evening since it came 
home, and he had enjoyed the improved cooking 
of the new addition to the kitehen department, he 
had entirely forgotten that the bill for these in- 
creased advantages had never been settled. 

**T declare!’”’ he exclaimed, half aloud, and 
striking the desk as he spoke. ‘*How came I to 
forget that bill! I meant to have paid it when 
the articles came home, and told Jenkins to send 
it in.”’ 

Soon after this, Mr. Lane’s young man came 
in from the post-office. There were three letters, 
each with the city post-mark, andeach with a bill 
inclosed. One, the tailor’s bill, called for forty- 
eight dollars; apother was from a hatter, and de- 


carpenter, who had been called in at sundry times 


twenty-three dollars, ninety-two cents. 

Mr. Lane read them over, and then placed 
them under a paper-weight on his desk, uttering, 
at the same time, a long-drawn sigh. 

The morning paper was yet unread. It lay on 
the desk beside Mr. Lane; and from habit more 
than from any desire to know its contents, he 
opened it and commenced reading. An occur- 
rence of some interest had taken place in a neigh- 
boring city; and he was in the midst of a narra- 
tive of the event, and much interested in it, when 
he started and turned quickly at the sound of a 
voice near him. A man had entered, and was 
standing at his elbow. 

**Good morning, Mr. Lane,’’ said the man. 

“Good morning, Williams,” returned Mr. 
Lane. ‘*Can I do anything for you to-day!” he 
added, in a tone of affected cheerfulness. 

‘‘Not much,” said the visitor, removing his 
hat as he spoke, and taking therefrom a small 
package of papers, which he commenced turning 
over. 

‘*You havn't a bill against me!’ Mr. Lane 
spoke confidently. 

‘*What do you call that?’’ replied the man, as 
he drew a slip of paper from the package in his 
hand, and presented it. 


corn meal, and a sack of salt. Bless me? Didn't 
I pay for these at the time ?”’ 

The man smiled and shook his head. 

“Why, it’s nine months since | made the pur- 
chase! And I’m certain I told you to send in the 
bill. JT never like small matters of this kind to 


stand.” 
‘It's been overlooked. But the money will be 


just as good now,’’ was the pleasant answer. 

With as good a grace as it was possible for 
him to assume, Mr. Lane turned to his desk, and 
drawing forth his pocket-book, counted out thir- 
teen dollars; saying, as he did so— 

“The next time I make a bill at your store, I 
wish you to send it in before the first of Janua- 
r Pata 

Na won't promise,’’ was good-humoredly re- 
plied, as the man bowed and withdrew. The 
pleasure was all on his side, and he could afford 
to be in a good humor. 

I hope that's the last,”’ said Mr. Lane, as he 
wound the string of his great pocket book around 
and around its distended sides, and then laid it 
carefully back in his desk. But be was in error. 
Ere the day passed, his bootmaker sent in his 
bill, amounting to fifteen dollars; and from a la- 
dies’ shoemaker came a like token, footed up 
with the sum of twenty dollars more. An up- 
holsterer had been called upon to make a cham- 
ber carpet, and do sundry little matters about the 
house during the year: and he called for eight 
dollars and thirty-four cents. Then the jobbing 
cabinet-maker had his account to settle with Mr. 
Lane, for sundry applications of his art to broken- 
backed chairs, rickety tables, loose veneering, etc. 
etc., for all of which he wanted sixteen dollars. 
Thus it went on, bour after hour, until towards 
evening. The glazier called for two dollars and 
a half; the tinner presented a bill for five dollars; 
and the gas-fitter for eight. 

By this time, human patience, at least so far 
as Mr. Lane was concerned, had become well- 
nigh exhausted. He felt like making a very se 
vere application of his fuot to any man or boy 
who might again invade his premises with a bill. 
He was sitting at his desk, in this not very amia- 
ble mood, with the bills he had received sinte 
morning spread out before him, and a slip of pa- 
per in his hand, upon which the whole of the 
sums they called for, amounting to four huadred 
and sixty-nine dollars and eighty-six cents, had 
been added up, when he heard the door open and 
shut. Tvrning with a nervous start, he saw the 
familiar face of an old negro who had polished 
his boots for the Jast half dozen years. He knew 
his errand, and felt that this was like adding in- 
sult to injury. Peter came shuffling back towards 
the desk at which Lane remained seated with 
contracted brows, revealing at each step, more 

«Little bill, Massa Lane,” said the negro, 


This was too much, It was an ordeal 
what overtiied patience could bear. 
“Clear out, rascal !"’ exclaimed the 





| sufferer, in @ passionate voice. “If you say ‘bill’ 









‘to me, I'll cut your ears off!” 


an unexpected from “ 
** who had beea looked upon 


manded five; afd the third came from a jobbing | 


to mend and make, and asked for the sum of 


“One barrel of flour; five hams; a bushel of 


ing, as he spoke, a dingy piece of paper. 
producing, as a 


ing his face down upon the desk, he sighed hea. 
ily. Mortification took the place of irritation, 
and anger against others was succeeded by an- 
ger against himself. 
“Ab me!” was breathed forth heavily, at 
last ; and raising himself up, be gathered togeth- 
er the bills that were spread out before him, and 
thrusting them in the desk, turned the key with 
a firm hand, making the lock click as the bolt 
sprang to its place. 
When Mr, Lane went home that evening, his 
mind was calm. He had passed through a day 
of sad trial and disappointment ; but he knew 
the worst, and was prepared for it. When the 
milk-bill, milliver's and mantua-maker's bills, 
and sundry other little bills, were laid before him, 
he exhibited no emotion. They were to his fee). 
ings like a gentle breeze after « violent tempest. 
But on one thing he was resolved ; and that was, 
to pay cash, in future, for everything. 
6 There must be no January bills next year,” 
said he to his family, after he had looked at the 
sum to pay long enough to be able to speak on 
the subject without visible emotion. “‘ Let cash 
be paid for everything in the time to come. [f 
the money is'nt in hand when the want presents 
itself, let the want wait !”’ 

This was a good resolution; but did Mr. Lane 
and his family abide by it! Next January will 
tell. 











DOCT. MARSHALL’S 
Aromatic Catarrh and Hendache Suu: 
HIS article is the best preparation in the world for a 
cold in the head, the HBaDacue, and all CaTaRewa. 

AFFECTIONS. 

It cleanses, strengthens, and restores to healthy action 
all those orgaue and membraneous passages of the herd, 
the obstruction of which produces pain in the fureheud 
and region of the eyes, a sort of snufing in the nose. a 
sense of matter dropping app the head into the throat, 
4c. All these it cures easily and speedily, and the most 
confirmed cases of CaTawmn, it usually CURES ip froin 
two to four months. 

It is Kise an unfailing cure for the nose BLEED, if per- 
severed in but « short time. 

Sold at wholesale and retail by Droggists generally, and 
by J. BE Lapp, Dittinenam & Tircome, Espen Forcer, 
Corren & Biarcuronn, Cusnixne & Brack, Augnsta; 
B. Wales’ H. J+ Seiden, Hallowell; A. T. Perkins, UC. P 
Branch, Gardiner; Wm. Dyer, Ira Low & Co., Water- 
ville. eoply22 

FOSTER’s MOUNTAIN COMPOUND, 
Fer the Préservation and Re-predaction of 

the Hair. 


Fe beautifying, curling, softening, darkening, Ladies’ 
Toilet use, &c. Far removing Dandruff, eradicating 
disease from the skin, cleansing, rendering the most dry 
and turbulent Hair, soft and silky, this article is intullibie 
and unrivaled. One application will keep the Hair moist 
a week or more, and no stbstance is left to sui! any articic 
of dress. Tv Saiies it is invaluable, as it keeps the part. 
ing of the head clean, and gives the Hair a splendid lustre. 
It is the greatest auxiliary to the toilet in curling and giv 

jug beauty to the form of dressing the Hair ever invented 

Gentlemen and Ladies find it indispensable for cleansing 
and purifying the scalps, and preventing the Hair froin 


falling off It restores the Hair in bald places, dissipates 
all debility or heat iu the skin, or pain in the head To 
Hair which is stinted or thin, this Compound reinvigorates 
the original vitality of the roots, causes it to grow thicker 


and to ite natural length, changes it« deadened texture to a 
luxuriant aud beautiful hue, and prevents it from drying oy 
fading. For children and young Misses it confirms the 
permanence and stability of the Hair in afer life. 

All persons who can appreciate a good bead of Hair, or 
wish to preserve it, or restore it where it is lost, should 
avail themselves of this sovereign remedy. The press oni. 
verenlly has spoken in ite favor in the highest terms 
Many thousand persons, who can testify, have had their 
Hair completely restored by using the Mountain Com- 
pound. 

Thevsales of this article have increased from 20,000 to 
50,000 bottles in one year, and the increasing demand dv- 
notes a still larger sale. 

A Physiological Essay, and Directions by the Proprietor, 
H. W. FOSTER, of Lowell, is enclosed with every bottle. 

This Compoand is purely vegetable, and the Proprietor 
has studiously rejected aji agents drying or deleterious in 
this composition, and especially those heating ones which 
necessarily combine any of the clear pertect mixtures aid 
mostly alcoholic hair preparations. 

The following short paragraph speaks what the genera! 
sentiment of the press has said universally: 

“Foster's Mountain Compounpn bas obtained an envi 
able reputation, and we recommend a trial of it to those 
who wish such an article as it professes to be.” [Boston 
Mercantile Journal. 

DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB, CUSHING & BLACK, 
Agents, Augusta Sold at wholesale; by 58. W. FOWLE, 
Boston. 

June 27, 1849. ly26 





‘DO YOU WANT TO oe 
CURE YOUR HORSES! 


F SPAVINED, or afflicted with Pol) Evi, 


Grease, Quitterbone, Humors, Swellings, 
Galled Neck, Sores or Bruises—procure a box of 
DALLEY'S ANIMAL GALVANIC CURE ALL 


and one er two applications will satisfy you that it is the 
best and cheapest remedy ever discovered fur the cure of 
diseases and casualties that Horses and Catiie and other 
valuable animals are subject to. 

ay For Directions and Testimonials, see printed Pam- 
plets. I have here room only fer the following, from the 
Overseer of the Hariem Raitiroad Stxbies. 

New York, July 14, 1848. 

This will certify that I have had charge of gevting up 
Horses for market in Neel’s and Moores Stables, Colum- 
bus, O., for many years—aleo in Museachusetts, and other 
States; and that I have tried all remedies in Veterinary 
use, what Dailey’s Animal Galvanic Cure-a)) is recom- 
mended for. At first | was mach opposed to its applica- 
tion, but at jast consented ta try it. And 1 now certify 
that, on trial, I have found it the most extraordinary and 
valuable remedy ever put upon a Horse, and would vot 
be without it forany money. It cures bard and spavin 
lumps, and lumps arising from the collar, saddle, &c., os 
by magic! Rub on a little of the Baive and the collar can't 
make asore. It never cun do harm. 

Joun Van Vornis, Overseer Harlem Railroad Stables. 

H. DALLEY, loveater and Proprietor, 
415 Broadway, New York. 
Agents. 

Matne.—EBEN FULLER, Angusta; H. J. Selden, Hal- 
lowell; Benj. Nourse, Eieworth; A. Warren, Kennebunk; 
G W. Ladd, Bangor; E. Mason, Portland; Gore & Hotl- 
brook, Freeport; T. Bowles, Bath; Joseph D. Davis, bew- 
iston Palis; Lother Mudgett, Prospect; John W. Perkine, 
Farmington; Wim. O. Poor, Belfast; 8. B. Wetherbee, 
Warren. 

New Hamrsuire.—Wm. R. Preston, Portsmouth; W. 
H. Farwell, Claremont; Joha H. Wheeler & Son, Dover; 
Joseph Willard, Keene. 

Veanont.—T. ©. Botler, Derby Line; Jonas Flint & 
Son, St. Johnsbury; Green & Best, Highgate. 

Massacnusetts.—Mrs. E. Kidder, Boston; Chs. Whip 
ple, Newburyport; Hale Rew ington, Fal! River. 

Dalicy’s Magical Pain Extractor. 

The original and only gee-tee greniest remedy of 
the uge, for the cure of Burns, Scaids, Piles, Erysipelas, 
Chilblains, Fever Sores, Cats, Wonnds, Bruises, Rhenma- 
lism, Swellings, Sore and Infamed Eyes, Chapped Hands 
and Lips, Sore Nipples, Broken Breast, Neurnigia, Scald 
Head, Barbers’ Itch, Felons, Sores, and ali External In- 
fiammation. Never, in a single instance, since its intro- 
duction by me in 1839, has it thiled to care Burns and 
Scalds! It cures the wounds without a SCAR, and ex- 
tracts the pain in from one to fifteen minutes! 

Caation te the Public! 
, Bomenes epomeetie, ic they are dangerous! and he- 
ng cognizant of t ct, I will not held myself responsi- 
ble pong Lammy | any Extracts but what be osuamnea at 
my own Depet, Broad New York, or from m 
aot an way, ’ y 

A TEsT AND NO MISTAKE.—The “genuine Dailey,” 
when applied to Burns and Scalds, and to inflamed and 
painful weunds, will immediatety prodace a cooling und 
soothing effect, and extract the pain in an incredibly short 
space of time. The Counterfeit Extractors, on the con- 
trary, increase ——_— and irritate the parts. Mark that! 

If you want the Genuine Datiey’s Extractor, buy only 
at head quarters and from my aut 

For testimonials and full directions 
phiets.CD to be had gratis on appli 


ized agents. 
see printed pam- 
to my agents as 








above mentioned. eoplyis H. VALLEY. 
RENT—The Office over the store of R. Panrnipes. 
Apply to 49 J.P. DILLINGHAM. 





RESH — Fresh Raisins, Pigs, C orrants, Citron 
and Pranes, just received and for sale 4 
November 19. 47 EBEN FULLER. 


COSMETICS, SOAPS, &c. 
ROM the fatty celebrated establishment of JULES 
HAUBL, Philadelphia. Nething can exceed the ex- 
cellence of his unrivaled com 
sale by his agents.” co 


THE MAINE FARMER, 


PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 
By RUSSELL BATON, 
Ofice ever Granite Bank, Water St. Augus 5 


BLBKIEL HOLMBS, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per annum 
if paid im advance; two dollars, if paid within the year 
two dollars and fifty cents, if payment ie delayed bey oud 
the year. [7Bingle copies, four cents. 

Gr Any person who will obtain six good subscribers 

shall be entitled to 8 seventh copy for one yeur. 

Ca btrermrementy snecenan es eo teane’ soe dete cnd 
cents of twenty-five lines, 

ney eee sweath ane conta for cocb oubosguentin- 

sertion. 5000 Copies. 
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